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Enjoy the best seats going! 


This is Oldsmobile’s way of life! The glamour—the glitter—the fun of 4 


night on the town. At times like that, and at any other time, too, Oldsmobile 
belongs! Because this is the car with its own shiny party dress—with its 
own luxury interior appointments—with its own command performance— 
yours to command! Make a date with an Oldsmobile . . . see for yourself 


how this wonderful car can add so much more to your pleasure! 


Distinguished... dramatic... decidedly new A General Motors Value 
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ARTICLES INSIDE STORY 


Thompson, Manitoba: 
Company Town 1961 Style THE COVER: Aerial view of the new mining town of Thompson, Manitoba. 
by Warner Troyer, 9 





Nuclear Test B The new town — site of the world’s only fully-integrated nickel mining 
Onl eas = ~ operation — is a company town but with a difference. Of the $10 million 
Oe nae: Snags townsite investment made by International Nickel, only the hospital will 
by John Gellner, 12 remain private property; everything else is deeded over to the town as soon 
Labor L Fai as finished. Warner Troyer of the Winnipeg Free Press recently visited 
og at eg Thompson on special assignment for SN. He tells how this 1961 model of 

hn Peau Bore, 25 civic propriety retains some of the typical rough edges of the North, at 


least on the outside. 
Portugal: All Is Not 
Well With Salazar 








Dictator Salazar’s firm grip on Portugal — despite its recent description in 
SN as being “necessary” — may be steadily loosening. Joachim Joesten, 


by Joachim Joesten, 17 internationally-known commentator on world affairs, looks beyond the 





melodramatic incident of the Santa Maria, and sees serious trouble ahead in 
the political stirrings of the people of the Portuguese colonial empire. And 
despite warm adulation from adjoining dictator Franco of Spain, all is not 
quiet on the home front. 


New Voice for Canada 
In World Trade 


by Ernest Waengler, 19 


nies Canada and the U.S. have now joined the new Organization for Economic 
Books, 31 Co-operation and Development — an assembly of some 20 nations brought 
into being through fear of American gold losses, Soviet penetration of under- 
developed countries and the danger of permanently splitting Europe into 
Crossword, 24 two competing blocs — the Six and the Seven. Membership guarantees no 
Gold & Dross, 40 immediate increase in our foreign trade, says Ernest Waengler but it, at least, 
gives Canada a voice in the formulation of important and universal basic 

Letters, 2 policies. 


London Letter, 27 : - ve 
In his LONDON LETTER, Beverley Nichols tells how British bottoms are 
Ottawa Letter, 25 not adapted to Gandhi-like postures of protest . . . Harry E. Mercer recently 
Point of View, 44 visited Hawaii and describes its growing popularity among Canadian people 
ons . . . Gerald Waring tells how an enterprising Canadian is invading a new 
Television, 29 field of hotel business . . . Kildare Dobbs, in Books, reviews the fascinating 
Travel, 34 new work on Toulouse-Lautrec. 





Comment of the Day, 5 
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Put Up or Shut Up 


In the penultimate paragraph of 
William Sclater’s article, “Insurance- 
Medical Care Plans’ [SN March 4], 
he states, referring to Britain’s Medical 
Care Plan: “The PM himself prefers 
to pay his own doctor. This is his pri- 
vilege as it must always be the privilege 
of all of us in democratic countries.” 

In the Province of Manitoba we have 
an Hospitalization Plan (the plan 
whether medical or hospitalization does 
not effect the query in the last para- 
graph of this letter) to which every 
Manitoban has to contribute monthly, 
$3 if single, $6 if married. A resident 
of Winnipeg refused to pay this levy, 
and when brought to Court gave as his 
reason for non-payment the fact that 
he was quite satisfied with his own pro- 
vision for hospital care (probably an 
insurance policy of the kind which has 
been on the market for years). 

Notwithstanding his contention he 
was fined in the neighborhood of $200. 
He refused to pay the fine and was 
promptly incarcerated in jail. It is for- 
tuitous to my query that after several 
days behind bars his friends paid the 
fine and he was released. 

Does this incident mean that the 
people of Canada, or at least that part 
of its inhabitants who reside in Mani- 
toba, no longer live in a democratic 
country? 

WINNIPEG G. MUNRO 


Paying Peter 

May I comment on William Sclater’s 
article on medical care. He is confusing 
contributions to the British Health In- 
surance Fund with the cost of the 
National Health Service. which this 
year is to cost a staggering $880 mil- 
lion or about ten times as much as 
Bevan’s original estimate of the annual 
cost. The great bulk of this is raised by 
income tax. His statement that “for this 
31 cents they receive complete medical 
care” is completely misleading. 

He further comments that “the plan 
is just as well regarded by the medical 
men since more than 97 per cent are 
members”. The doctors were forced 
into the plan. Compulsory total medical 
coverage, high taxation and _ political 
manoeuvring left them no choice. Their 
happiness with their lot is most doubt- 
ful. 


to 





Sclater’s reference to the lack of 
ability of the middle classes to pay for 
proper hospital treatment prior to the 
plan is another figment of the politi- 
cian’s imagination. Treatment in practi- 
cally all hospitals was free and people 
paid according to their means, or did 
not pay at all. Having worked in many 
hospitals in the bad old days I can 
testify to this. 

The British public has just been told 
that next year the cost will rise by 
another 11 per cent. This is no surprise, 
since for years not one single large 
hospital was built. Now the taxpayers 
must face this further expense. 

What concerns me most, however, is 
what a health service will do. Public 
demand upon doctors will grow very 
rapidly. With a great increase in de- 
mands for treatment the time spent per 
patient will drop drastically. A year 
or sO ago, a senior administrative officer 
of the NHS commenting on the “fan- 
tastic’” number of hospital attendances 
in his area, said “either residence in 
hospital and attendance at clinics will 
have to be regarded as a national pas- 
time, or the medical profession have 
lost their judgment.” 

In fact, overwhelmed doctors are 
simply passing the crowds on to the 
local hospital out-patient departments. 
They can do little else. If the electorate, 
urged on by “give-away” politicians, 
wants a health service they must have 
it. But they must also pay for every 
red cent of it. Governments possess only 
one bottomless purse—the taxpayers’. 
OKOTOKS, ALTA. WILLIAM M. GIBSON, 

MB, CHB 


Brains Behind Bars 


First, allow me to compliment you on 
the excellence of your magazine. It is 
highly informative on Canadian affairs 
and shows clear, concise thinking in 
almost all of its articles. Your article 
on our relations with Cuba was especi- 
ally good and cleared up a few ques- 
tions I had myself on the advisability of 
trading with the Cubans. It is refreshing 
to find your magazine among the veri- 
table flood of trash from the USA on 
our newsstands. So much for the com- 
pliments—now a barb. 

In your issue [SN March 4] on page 
20, you state that of 2,975 men inter- 
viewed in Canadian prisons 889 had 
grade 13 education. This represents a 


percentage of about 30 per cent \ th 
university entrance. Your article stres.es 
the fact that prison inmates are \ ay 
below average in education. Person ly 
I believe that this group interviewe« is 
away above average for Canada a» a 
whole. 

Unfortunately I haven’t any statistics 
to back up my argument but I doubt 
whether the average for Canada would 
be even 20 per cent with university 
entrance. Please correct me if |'m 
wrong. Again, congratulations on a 
very fine magazine. 


ANGUS, ONT. W. FRED ROSS 


The Minister's Bomb 


The article by Jack Hutton in your 
March 4 issue entitled “How Not to 
Tackle the Bomb”, was a particularly 
overripe example of effete journalism. 
It was well below the usually high 
standard of your magazine. 


Apparently Hutton is disturbed by 
the terrifying thought that some ordin- 
ary people should actually dare to think 
for themselves, and to express some 
mild objection to the arrangements 
which are being made for their exter- 
mination. 

Hutton bemoans the “political” split 
in the Home and School on the Nuclear 
Arms issue. It is better to split the 
Homes and the Schools than to blow 
them up. To claim, as Hutton does, 
that this controversy has nothing to do 
with the major concerns of Home and 
School is utter nonsense. Unless nucicar 
bombs are kept out of Canada, whether 
they are imported from the U.S. or 
delivered by the Russians, both Home 
and School will cease to exist. 

Hutton quotes Defence Minister 
Harkness’s McCarthyite attempt to ‘ie 
the “Red” label on all who oppose ‘he 
preposterous lunacy of the “Defen: 2” 
bureaucracy. Let us hope and pray t ‘at 
when the June Home and School m: °t- 
ing comes round there will be no she ‘t- 
age of ordinary, decent people to ¢ ve 
Harkness plainly to understand tha a 
man who puts the imagined interests of 
his department above national wel! re 
and the interests of humanity is ot 
acting in the public interest. 

Further, an official who attempts ‘0 
smear the! personal character of all \ 10 
dissent from his program of <I 
ganized national suicide has no leg:ti- 
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ite place in the government of a free 
iety. 

such actions are in the deepest and 
est sense subversive of our Parlia- 
ntary institutions and of the true 
| legitimate exercise of freedom of 
ech. 

EBEC, P.Q. JOHN B. WITCHELL 





liome and School Bomb 


ioe article in your March 4 issue: 


“tow Not to Tackle the Bomb” by Jack 

Hutton, appears to be a thinly disguised 

‘mpt to put the poor misguided Home 

d School Association back on the 

right track. By placing the blame for 

the statements on nuclear disarmament 

on left-wing elements and by showing 

| how the Association had nearly become 
subversive through aiding and abetting 


to its knitting after having purged itself 
of all unpatriotic thoughts. 


certain “peace movements” and through | 
being quoted in left-wing publications, | 
Hutton raps the Association on the | 
knuckles and hopes it will soon go back | 


Hutton’s implication that the Home | 
and School should only be concerned | 


) with art classes and fund-raising card 
parties for school libraries evidences a 
complete lack of understanding of the 
role and history of the organization. 
The membership is made up almost ex- 
clusively of parents. Parents, I am told, 
have children. Children must be shel- 


tered in their infancy, educated during 
> their adolescence and protected from | 
; any and all kinds of harm at all times. | 


In the mid-twentieth century I can 
think of no harm greater than radiation 
atomic explosion. 


-—- 


r The Home and School Association 
, would thus be most delinquent in its 
y duties if it did not assure itself that our 


overnment is indeed directing every 


) ‘ort to find ways and means of bring- 
J about multilateral agreements on 
r mic disarmament. Further, it would 
r be setting a cowardly example to the 
r ing generation if it allowed itself to 
e deterred in its duties by a fear of 
i vit by association or by the old stale 
r : uments presented by Hutton. 
e 7 NTREAL MARC FRANCOEUR, PH.D 
e j Chief of Biochemistry, 
, 3 Hotel-Dieu Hospital 
t 
—_ {ood Will Policy 
e » ‘tain articles on the subject of “de- 
a } '>ce” which have appeared in your 
f » "  xazine in the recent past have shed 
e E ‘ying amounts of light. Now it seems 
rt tt you have the subject back in the 


fe” hand of the Military Editor. 

he starved, struggling Department 
© National Defence has a new hero, 
Douglas Harkness. He is the man to 
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build confidence in the policy. It is | 
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Expansion 
Starts 
Right 











Jim Finnie, of our Montreal Business Development Dept., is shown here helping a T-D customer with his expansion plans. 
Business firms all over Canada have found it really pays to call on 
Toronto-Dominion, when planning to expand. They know that the 
people at ‘The Bank” are knowledgeable, skillful businessmen who 
can give them sound advice and guide them through their financial 
transactions smoothly and wisely. They also know that the “interested 
service” they get at “The Bank” just can’t be equalled anywhere. 


eopvle at our branches 


i 
are the most competent 
You Can 1 I d When you dea! at Toronto-Dominion, 
you are provided with complete banking services pLus the undivided 
attention of friendly, efficient people who take a great deal of pride in 
the kind of service they have to offer. Whatever your business 
requirements, make it a point to meet the people at “The Bank” 
nearest you. You'll be delighted when you discover just how much... 


PEOPLE MAKE THE DIFFERENCE AT 


TORONTO-DOMINION Exurd 


THE BANK THAT LOOKS AHEAD 
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SEE THE NEW STYLES NOW, AT SHOPS THAT FEATURE CLOTHES 
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| resentative at the United Nations t! 


| the policy of courage, risking as it do 


clear that the “policy of strength” h 
the approval of your associate. It ‘s 
clear, too, that he has no sympathy ‘or 
compromise, as advocated by ii¢ 
Liberals. Most thinking people woud 
agree with him here. 


Y 


It is a well known principle 
logic that nothing can be proven 
analogy. The comparison between 
state of preparedness of “our side” 
1939 and its state in 1961 is dangero:s 
almost suicidal. The war that began in 
1939 was not lost, perhaps becaus 
there was sufficient military establi:4 
ment to withstand the initial blows. 
Substitute 1961 for 1939 in the previous 
sentence and all truth disappears. 


The plain truth is that the Russians 
and the Americans can, jointly or sever- 
ally, destroy each other and ourselves 
with them. Canada could not remain 
neutral (or alive) in such a holocaust. 
Neither Harkness’ nor the CCF policy 
will change that fact. 
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What do we do in a world where 
existence of the human race continues 
only by the grace of the possessors of 
nuclear power? The Harkness policy 
has the merit of honesty. It places our 
entire fortunes in the hands of one of 
the antagonists. It offers to “pull our 
weight” in making his side strong in 
the hope that it will deter the other. It 
makes sense only if the tiny contribu- 
tion we 18 million souls can make is 
likely to confer on the United States a 
margin of safety in strength. 


But is this proposition feasible? If 
it is not, compromise makes no sense 
whatever. If it is wholly wrong, the 
policy is wholly wrong. What is the 
alternative? 


Half the population of the world is 
aligned to neither side. They are weak 
—they are neutral—but they are not 
despised. A white skin to them is almost 
synonymous with the power to destroy. 
If 18 million Caucasians were to an- 
nounce to the world through their rep- 


eed 


they would join the dark-skinn« 
underprivileged, fearful, but hopefi 
majority of mankind, Canada’s nai 
would be spoken with regard and respe° 
where before it was unheard. 


© 
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Would our small contribution 
more powerful in this field than o.' 
futile contribution to military prepa: ‘- 
tions? No one really knows. The ¢ ¢ 
words, pacifism and neutralism, 
out of date. This is not the policy 
surrender or of despair. This is ¢' 
policy of imagination and hope. It 


an 
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the disfavor of our neighbor. 


Let us gain the respect of men 
good will everywhere. 
PORT ALBERNI, B.C. D. J. S. SMIT! 
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he Poor in Politics 


iE POOR, says even the newest trans- 

ion .of the Bible, are always with us 

d they will continue to be with us 
n) matter how the general economy 

pands while we go on treating them 
; pawns in a political game. That we 
do so treat them has been amply shown 
this winter. 


In Toronto the United Appeal, 
which, having failed to achieve the 
amount of money it set out to raise 
last year (which, at that, was not an 
adequate amount to finance all the ser- 
vices involved), suddenly cut $100,000 
from its budget for helping destitute 
families. The rationalization of this cut 
was that the government should look 
after poverty — the United Appeal 
should merely look after community 
services. How an organization which 
bases its fund-raising campaign on a 
direct appeal to charity can justify this 
strange thinking is difficult to see. 


In any case, the United Appeal tried 
to shame the government, at both the 
Provincial and Municipal levels, into 
doing something and the governments in 
turn questioned the good faith of the 
United Appeal. In the subsequent con- 
‘roversy, assiduously fanned by the 
radio stations and evening newspapers 

Toronto, only one group of people 
ot ignored —— the poor devils who had 

little money before and now got 

thing. 

Similarly, an out-of-work man was 

‘xed by the CBC to appear on a pro- 

im emphasizing the distress which 

‘employment brings to a family. In 

der to do so, and to dramatize the 

ght of thousands of others like him, 
and his wife co-operated with the 
>C and helped to present a dramatic 
ur of television entertainment. The 
3C emphasized that the couple’s role 

s that of willing collaborators and 

ther emphasized that it was the 

ical situation which the program 

Ss concerned with, not the exact per- 

ial details. For such assistance, the 

3C quite naturally paid the couple. 


Then the storm arose. If the couple 
d been paid, how could they claim 
(\ be unemployed? The man was, sure- 
an employed actor, not an unem- 
! oyed salesman. So zealous was 
‘chael Starr, Minister of Labor, to 
unter the impact of the program tnat 
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he even published, direct!y contrary to 
the law, details from the man’s NES 
file. 

CFTO and the Toronto Telegram, 
always eager to discredit the CBC, 
asked in a banner headline whether 
this was another hoax by the CBC. 

So what started out to be a really 
excellent presentation of the despera- 





April Fool! 


“Butter prices will be reduced 10 cents 
a pound beginning April 1 if the 
Federal Government approves a_ plan 
put before it by Agriculture Minister 
Alvin Hamilton. The 10-cent reduction 
in the retail price from the present level 
of around 69 to 71 cents would not 
affect the price support of 64 cents a 
pound.”” — News item.) 


THIS Is the day 

They give butter away, 

Or at least it’s nearly free; 
So, come right up, lady — 
This deal isn’t shady: 

It’s Ottawa’s decree; 

At infinitesimal charge 

Say farewell for ever to marge; 
So nice that you 

Won’t have to queue 
Because the stock is large. 


It’s April the first 
And the Government’s burst- 
Ing with ninety million pounds. 
I’m willing to bet 
It'll go into debt 
But its warmth of heart abounds: 
Conservative though it may be, 
It’s liberal obviously, 
And you and I 
Should butter buy 
To show our loyalty! 

VIC 





tion which unemployment brings to a 
family, ended up as a political squabble 
involving also the CBC and private 
broadcasters. The unemployed and poor 
again got lost in the shuffle. 

We do not know whom the political 
parties and the politicians in municipal 
governments think they are fooling, but 
our guess is that they are not fooling 
the poor. And since, in a democracy, 
even the poor still have a vote, they 
may be brought to realize this sooner 
than they might otherwise expect. 


Plus Ca Change 


THE PARLIAMENTARY LIBRARY now has 
a work by Andrew Reid entitled The 
New Party. We commend it to all 
members of Parliament — especially 
the Liberals. In it, a Member of Parlia- 
ment is quoted as seeing “new ideas, 
new principles, new aims, new social 
ideals, new industrial methods and 
hopes coming above the horizon.” 

This MP goes on to: say that “the 
time may come — it may come sooner 
than some think — when the Liberal 
Party will be transformed or super- 
seded by some New Party.” The MP 
was the Rt. Hon. John Morley speak- 
to a Newcastle, England, audience in 
1894. And the book itself, The New 
Party, was published in England in 
1894. 


A Radical Russian 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, as we have 
reason to know in this office, are a 
splendid safety valve for a man with 
the weight of the world on _ his 
shoulders. Moreover, when a corres- 
pondent wants to really hit the paper 
hard and characterize its editorials as 
stupid and its articles as inaccurate, his 
standard gimmick is to dare the editor 
to publish the letter. 

We expect this in capitalist countries, 
but it was only recently in a magazine 
published by expatriate Russians that 
we got to know that it happens under 
Communism too. Writing to Komsomol- 
skaya Pravda, the man, Citizen Aleksei 
N., had this to say: 

“Well, our scientists have sent a 
rocket to the moon. I won’t dispute 
that it really got there. It’s on the moon, 
and that’s that. There’s no denying the 
importance of the event: a lot of fuss 
has been made about it. But let us 
look, as they say, at the other side of 
the medal, and ask what these sputniks 
and rockets have brought the ordinary 
mortal, including myself. Just before 
the rocket was launched, I, for one, 
was three hundred rubles in debt, and 
now am still in debt, notwithstanding 
the successful launching. 

“Doesn't it seem to you that this en- 
thusiasm for sputniks and the cosmos 
in general is untimely, or rather, pre- 
mature? What I mean is that we still 
have plenty of earthly troubles: there 
is a shortage of housing and of day 
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A Boy’s Life at 
St. Andrew’s 


by J. Robert Coulter, B.A., Headmaster 


“It is the aim of St. Andrew’s College to 
produce men of character and ability. A 
glimpse of a regular school day suggests how 
carefully planned study, varied activity and 
sensible discipline lead to this objective. The 
rising bell sounds at 7.15. Each boy must be 
up, showered, dressed and ready for break- 
fast at 7.40. The colours are broken out at 
8.25 and chapel service is at 8.30. Classes are 
from 8.50 to 3.25 with a morning recess and 
one hour for lunch. Following classes there 
is a 2-hour period for games, other extra- 
curricular activities and reading until dinner 
at 6. Evening study commences at 7, under 
the direction of a master, and the same con- 
scientious application is insisted upon as in 
the classroom. Evening prayers follow. For 
the youngest boys it’s ‘lights out’ at 8.30 
and by 11.30 the day has come to a close in 
every ‘boy’s life’ at St. Andrew’s.” 

If you have a son or you know a boy you 
would like to see have this kind of training 
write for prospectus and scholarship informa- 
tion to J. Robert Coulter, B.A., St. Andrew’s 
College, Aurora, Ontario. 

Examination for entrance scholarships will 
be held Aprii 20th and 21st. Applications 
should be received before April Ist. 


St. Andrew’s College — Aurora, Ont. 


| launched 


nurseries; goods are expensive, and I 
don’t doubt that this rocket eats up so 
much that everyone would gasp if they 
only knew how much it cost. 

“Tell any worker that if we hadn't 
this rocket his little boy 
would be going to a kindergarten, that 


'a meter of boston cloth would cost not 


four rubles but only half as much, that 
he could buy an electric iron in the 
store, and I am sure he would say, 
‘For Heaven’s sake, don’t launch any 
more rockets!’ 

“This rocket is all they talk about, 
and who wants it just now? The devil 
take the moon and give me something 
better for the table!” 

Further on, after this cri de coeur, 


| Citizen Aleksei N., says that he doubts 





whether Komsomolskaya Pravda would 
“run the risk of printing it”. But they 
did and we in the West should feel 
the better for it. Not only because 
Citizen Aleksei N., thinks as he does 
but because the editor of Komsomol- 
skaya Pravda allowed him to say so. 
And, even more important, so did the 
party bosses who tell Komsomolskaya 
Pravda and its editors what to do. 


Shoot to Survive 


OUR CIVIL DEFENCE would be comic if 
it were not so tragic. We have spent 
millions of dollars on it and all we 
have achieved in this time (if, indeed, 
we have achieved it — we only know 
this by hearsay) is a safe place for the 
government to go to in the event of a 
war. 

In all the thousands of square feet 
of building space which the govern- 
ment owns there is not, to the best of 
our knowledge, a single adequate shelter 
for less elevated mortals. 

Despite its own laxity and lack of 
initiative in this matter, the govern- 
ment has, however, constantly urged 
private citizens to build their own fall- 
out shelter even though the building of 
such a thing is complicated, the ser- 
vicing of it with breatheable air almost 
impossible and the chance of rescue 
from it negligible. 

But the height of cynicism was not 
in the construction of emergency quar- 
ters for the government only, nor in the 
stupid campaign to try to get people to 
build their own. No, the most cynical 
remark was that made by an Emer- 
gency Measures Organization official 
who suggested quite seriously that if 
you build a shelter and neighbors try 
to get into it when war comes, you 
should shoot them. 

In a sense, however, he is being 
logical. Since the government is pre- 
pared for the whole of the country to 
be massacred, it doesn’t really matter 
which way they get massacred. Or does 
it? 





Education and Trash 


THERE IS NO DOUBT that the amount -{ 


. trash on the bookstalls in this coun 


is increasing. In metropolitan cent. .s 
girlie mags, both from England 4d 
from the United States, take up ss 
much as one-third of the shelf sp. 
and almost half of the remainder js 
devoted to women’s or men’s pulps 
the women’s full of “confessions” fro 
people living in the most squalid «- 
cumstances and the men’s full of ta os 
of high derring-do, usually on a trovic 
island full of nubile women. 

The increase is due, to some exteit, 
to a proper relaxation of cusioms revu- 
lations. Whereas the Liberal govern- 
ment of the early 1950’s_ screened 
much of this grut at the border, the 
present Conservative government cts 
it come in and leaves it to the prov- 
inces to take any action they may 
deem desirable if the matter is alleged 
to be obscene. 

The percentage of obscene literature, 
however, is very, very small. It is met 
with mostly in the more lurid men’s 
pulps and in the detective fiction maga- 
zines which each month try to outdo 
Mickey Spillane’s own flamboyant stan- 
dard. 

When the Bill amending the criminal 
code’s definition of obscenity was de- 
bated in August °59 we expressed ap- 
prehension that the Bill would, in fact, 
lead to the repression of the bosom 
books whilst letting the sadist crime 
books go scot-free. We are glad that 
this has not happened, for nothing is 
worse than a crusade against the book- 
stalls. Such crusades are more often 
concerned with the offensive than the 
obscene and they achieve notoriety {or 
the books involved rather than their 
suppression. 

However, SATURDAY NIGHT and many 
other reputable publications do not find 
it pleasant to share the bookstalls with 
trash, particularly since this trash | 
usually so well displayed that decent 
books are smothered by it. What must 
be undertaken is an active campaign | 
improve reading in the schools, to im- 
prove the moral climate among you g 
adults and to build better publicaticns 
of wider range than we now have in 
this country. If the Royal Commiss' °1 
on Publications gives Canadian p\- 
lishers half a chance to accept 1. is 
challenge we are sure that they «1 
meet it. 
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If they do, then we shall remove ''¢ 
garbage from the book stores by 
moving the desire for it in our yot 
people’s minds. This, though a lon; 
job, is basically more capable and m« 
worthy of; achievement than any ki 
of censorship either by legislation or | 
police sanction. 
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ADULT ENTERTAINMENT 


(ABOUT THE BIRDS, THE BEES AND THE FLOWERS) 


3y the time our four small kids explained this — to us, we figured there was more to 
‘he bees and flowers than meets the eye. There is. & Away back “when,” flowers got on 
0 the modern idea of pre-conditioned reflexes. They competed for the attention of the bees 
y the use of bright colours. These bright colours stimulated the bees’ sense of taste. @ 
And so you have a baby brother?” you ask. No, that is not the point at all. The point is, 
SOLOUR IS THE UNIVERSAL STIMULANT TO TASTE. For this reason, magazine advertising 
ith its truer, more lifelike colours, sells the TASTE APPEAL of food products as nothing 
se can. &@ When you choose an advertising medium, it is important to remember that taste 
not pre-conditioned to sound. Nor to black-and-white, whether moving or still. The most 
iccessful advertisers don’t buck natural motivation—they seek to work with it. For this 
eason, colourful magazine advertising is the backbone of food promotion. & And more 
lan ever today. For the package-goods marketing men know that customers must be 
re-conditioned before they face the shelves of the self-serve stores. They know, too, that noth- 
1g Can create the motivating image of taste and appetite so quickly, so surely and permanently 
5; colourful magazine advertising. Magazine Advertising Bureau, 21 Dundas Square, Toronto. 


MAGAZINES MOVE MERCHANDISE 
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Seldom has anything in the rent-a-car business been more talked about by businessmen than Avis’ new and 
exclusive “‘minute-saver” service. When you reserve with Avis, your name goes right on the ’61 Deluxe Pontiac 
(or any other new car) you requested. On arrival, you take it with just your signature! This time-saving 
service costs you nothing. It’s just one of many extras that come free with every Avis car... extras of whic!), 


“perhaps the nicest is a little extra care!”’ Phone Avis wherever you are, and reserve for your next trip, right nov . : 





Avis rents all new cars, 
features Deluxe Pontiacs 





The Avis Rent-a-Car System of Canac 
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beating Back the Bush: 
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Hub of Canada’s newest and best-planned community is International Nickel’s multi-million dollar refinery. 


Uhompson, Man.—Company Town 1961 Style 


“We don’t want any boomers here. 
We're interested in building a com- 
munity where people will want to make 
their homes and raise their families. 
We want people to link their futures 
with INCO and settle into a really solid 
community.” 

‘This is going to be a one-industry 
iown, it has to be. But it’s not going 
to be a company town — and _ the 
dijference is vast.” 

(hese two comments were made by 
limes Parlee and Carl Nesbitt, res- 

ctively. Parlee is the big, stocky, 

.htly-greying Manitoba _ Vice-presi- 
deat of International Nickel; Nesbitt 

wiry, dedicated, provincially-ap- 
nted town administrator of Thomp- 
Between them they’ve carved a 
nfortable and civilized community 
m the rock, bush and muskeg of 

























































































by Warner Troyer 


northern Manitoba. In four’ years 
they’ve seen a $200,000,000 investment 
turn traplines to parking lots and rocky 
barrens to the site of the world’s only 
fully-integrated nickel mining opera- 
tion. 

Plans for the development of 
Thompson were completed in Decem- 
ber of 1956, just 10 months after dis- 
covery of the rich ore body underlying 
the present community. Within weeks, 
sled trains pulled by giant tractors were 
roaring through bush and muskeg 
bringing in the supplies needed to pro- 
vide for the hundreds of men employed 
to work through the spring, summer 
and fall. In late 1957 the $5,000,000 
CNR rail link with the Hudson Bay 
line was completed. 

Thompson today is a community of 
contrasts. Where a_ half-dozen tents 
stood in a spruce clearing in January 
of 1957, a modern hotel, a department 
store and theatre, an administration 
building and telephone office now 
stand silhouetted against the  ever- 
present background of brush, bush, 
snow and rock. 

Snowmobiles stand _track-to-fender 
with 1961-model taxis in front of the 
hotel and miners spilling from the 
hotel’s beer parlor (the largest in 
Manitoba) brush past housewives tak- 
ing home pottery vases for their living 
room mantels. A single room in the 
hotel costs $9 per night but a family 
can rent a spanking new, 4-bedroom 
home for just over $100 monthly. 

The tents that first dotted Thomp- 
son’s landscape have been supplanted 


The head-frame of INCO’s main-shaft towers 240 feet, 
squats over shield country like massive, concrete Buddha. 


by the 354 single-family homes, 10 
duplexes and 10 seven-suite apartment 
buildings in the town — and more are 
being finished each day. Where once 
only construction gangs and bushwork- 
ers held sway now the family popula- 
tion is 1,800—with about 2,500 con- 
struction workers and miners still in- 
habiting the work camps outside the 
townsite. 

The keynote of Thompson is plan- 
ning. The townsite was planned, liter- 
ally, from the ground up. Every nail 
and stick of wood was slammed into 
place only after assurance it complied 
with the plan developed by Carl Nes- 
bitt and members of Manitoba’s town 
planning service. And everything is 
privately owned. 

INCO owns 18 houses—or will when 
they are all complete—in the townsite. 
Apart from these homes for key plant 
executives, the entire town is a model 
of private development. The company 
has built the streets and sidewalks, con- 
structed the sewers and storm sewers, 
the water and sewage treatment plants, 
the schools, the administration building 
for the town, the gleaming 34-bed hos- 
pital. Of the $10,000,000 townsite in- 
vestment made by INCO, only the 
hospital will remain company property 
—a private hospital. Everything else is 
deeded over to the town as quickly as 
it’s finished. 

When Premier Duff Roblin in- 
augurated operations in the mine and 
smelter March 25, he saw the start of 
production aimed at 75,000,000 pounds 
of refined nickel annually. It was first 
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estimated the plant would draw a town 
population of 8,000 when in full pro- 
duction. Today’s estimates range from 
12,000 to 15,000 and Carl Nesbitt is 
beginning to look for more room to 
expand. 

Thompson, named for former INCO 
president Dr. John Thompson, now 
chairman of the Executive Committee, 
is still a town of shortages. Probably 
the most-missed trappings of urban life 
are rooming houses, cut flowers, tele- 
vision, women and whisky. No hard 
liquor is sold at Thompson—only beer. 
Whisky must be shipped in by train 
the 200 miles from The Pas—northern 
Manitoba jumping-off point. 

The social drinkers in Thompson 
have their scotch shipped in by the 
case—several months’ supply at once. 
The construction and work gangs have 
been known to bid up to $30 for a 
bottle of rye. 

With nothing but single-family dwell- 
ings, duplexes and new apartments, 
housing is a problem for a few single 
men and women and young married 
couples. Most single men live in the 
H-huts at the campsite for the present. 
(Later they'll be required to move into 
the townsite. Carl Nesbitt’s authority is 
being used to prohibit any shack-town 
development on_ the periphery’ of 
Thompson.) But for single folk living 
in town the hotel is too expensive and 
rooming houses are non-existent. The 
result is usually a room-and-board ar- 
rangement with a family and $100 
each for a man and wife, living out of 
a single bedroom, is not thought pre- 
posterous. 

With no television and radio recep- 
tion spotty, social life is on the up- 
surge in the townsite. Fraternal groups, 
how-to clubs and social organizations 
are the area’s most prolific producers. 
Hi-Fis bloom in TV-less living rooms 
and bridge games are replacing the 
shoot-’em-ups of city television. Courses 
in oil painting, drama and photography 
are over-subscribed by local house- 
wives. 
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Typical of workers’ homes are two-storey houses 

















; renting for just over $100. 

Single women are little problem in 
town since they are almost non-existent. 
Determined to build and maintain a 
“family” community Carl Nesbitt has 
seen to it that the four-man RCMP 
detachment deals harshly with ranty 
young construction workers. A_ brief 
whistle at the teen-age daughter of a 
town family draws a quick tap on the 
shoulder from a Mountie. The few 
travelling ladies who’ve ridden the train 
in to collect their own bonanza have 
been forced to settle for a one-night 
stay. A return trip sees them greeted 
at the railway station and bundled right 
back on the train. 

Fist-fights aren’t uncommon in the 
250-seat beer parlor; but the partici- 
pants are never the same. The last three 
miners who swung on a beer waiter 
were fined $50 each, paid off by the 
company, and escorted to the train the 
following morning. 

When the Hudson’s Bay Co. opened 
its first small store on the mine camp- 
sight the hottest item in stock was mink- 
trimmed ladies’ panties—at $7 per pair. 





Today’s gleaming department store 
handles everything from oil paintings 
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Nesbitt: No shack-town development. 
















to mukluks and does a_land-ofi 
business on the rare occasions it 

ports spring bouquets. (“I think th 
what I miss most” mused Carl Nesh 
“Just being able to stop and buy 

wife a rose on the way home.”) 

Nesbitt has done no fooling in p! 
ning Thompson. He admits freely 
his belief that “a benevolent dictat.- 
ship” is a necessary evil during ‘ie 
town’s development. “It’s a chance io 
build an ideal community” he said a 
1958. “The ones who'll be the best 
judges of the way we're doing thirgs 
are the people who will make their 
homes in Thompson in a few years.’ 

True to his code of planned, aid 
only planned, development Carl Ne: 
bitt turned aside cafe  operatoi 
churches and unions alike in their early 
requests for property and permission (o 
build. “In a few months our planning 
would all go out the window”, he said. 
“It wouldn’t be worth it.” The school 
was Opened to the church groups, the 
union organizers, after a few months 
of deep confusion 2nd bitter argument, 
were permitted to visit the townsite 
and, when it was opened, stayed at the 
hotel. 

In the beginning no one visited 
Thompson except by invitation. Con- 
scious though it is of public relations, 
INCO is not a firm that feels fondly 
about unplanned press coverage—and 
more than one reporter and photogra- 
pher found himself unable to arrange 
trips into Manitoba’s newest and biggest 
development. Union organizers who 
made the trip found they had nowhere 
to sleep. They also found that INCO, 
owner of every square inch of property, 
refused visits between workers and or- 
ganizers on “company property” — 
even in the townsite. A flying visit to 
Thompson by Premier Roblin cleared 
up the union confusion in late 19538; 
thereafter planned visits were permitted 
following “proper applications.” 

The first winter 35 big “cats” were 
kept going continuously on the 6 
mile round trip between Thicket Por! 
age and Thompson. The Snowball F 
press chewed through the brush in 
14-hour round trip. It carried ever 
thing from 2.7 million gallons of petro- 
leum products (and storage tanks) 
a Bailey Bridge, construction equip- 
ment, and supplies for the Hudso! 
Bay store. 

As men rushed north to join tie 
work crews the single hotel at Thick: 
Portage was continually jammed. Mc 
slept on the lobby floor and on t!- 
tables in the local pool hall. By Se:- 
tember of 1957 over 200 businesses he 
applied for permission to open branch: 
in the townsite—and had been put “c" 
the waiting; list.” In the late fall a nick 
spike was ised to complete the rail lin 
and work on Thompson started to ¢ 
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-’remier Roblin describes Thompson 
‘the most significant development in 
‘ning the north since the 30's.” His 
ds are driven home by forecasts 
tit Manitoba’s metals production will, 
i 1961, be triple that of last year— 
\ -h the increase almost entirely a re- 
s. t of Thompson going into produc- 
tion. The 75,000,000 pounds of nickel 
tu.en from Thompson’s refinery in a 
siigle year compares with a total metal 
duction of $29,000,000 last year in 
,anitoba; the nickel production, at 
present prices, will have a value of 
ut $52,500,000. 

(he plant itself is an incredible de- 
velopment located as it is 200 miles 
from the nearest settled community of 
any size. The smelter is just feet short 
of being one-quarter mile long; the 
500-foot chimney dominates the bush 
for miles around; the 240-foot head- 
frame squats over the shield country 
like a massive, concrete Buddha. 

lravellers who reach Thompson by 
air find it unbelievable to see the 
modern buildings, the huge plant, in 
the heart of a northern wilderness. For 
those who, like this writer, need time to 
adjust to the vastness of our northern 
landscape, I recommend entry to 
Thompson by train. In the 24 hours 
trom Winnipeg to Thompson (and par- 
ticularly the eight hours from The Pas) 
youll see timber wolves squatting 
silently on snow-covered lakes to watch 
the iron horse go by. You'll see the 
snow shoe tracks of local trappers, the 
trails of thousands of rabbit, deer, 
moose and wolves. 

The train, like the town, has changed 
with the years. Still the scene of hard 
rinking and an occasional brawl it’s 
Vastly different from the train in which 
« young school teacher, en route to 
Churchill from Winnipeg in 1949, was 
‘ocked in the baggage car by a con- 

-tor who warned the comely school- 

rm “I won’t be responsible otherwise 

not on this run.” 

Liquor is served in the clubcar, the 

als in the cafeteria car are reason- 

‘y well prepared, and if the train 

w seem a bit larger and beefier than 

st crews there’s a reason. A few 

¢ks ago a Thompson ex-worker 
led a knife on one conductor. “After 

‘knocked him out we threw the knife 

the train and put the guy back in 

seat”, I was told. There are two 
es on the train: stay in your seat 

d mind your own business. 

frain crews know they can’t pos- 

lv prevent drinking, they don’t try. 
' a few dollars change hands in a 
‘lor-car cribbage game, that’s all 
nt, too—unless it leads to fractious 
‘haviour. Passengers suffering from 
(se grape all have three chances. The 
‘st time they are told, politely, to sit 
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down and behave; the second time they 
are told point blank; the third time 
they are arranged in as comfortable a 
position as men with puffy jaws can 
find, in their own seats. 

To the hardy, hospitable people of 
northern Manitoba, Thompson has be- 
come something of a symbol: it shows 
the way to future development of the 
incredible riches underlying the mas- 
sive shield, the crowding bush and 
bleak muskeg of the north. The $40,- 
000,000 Kelsey power development 
built by the province to serve Thomp- 
son can give light and energy to a 
dozen more developments, the highway 
being driven through the wilderness 
will someday link Winnipeg’ with 
Thompson, open thousands of virgin 
streams and beaches to tourists, make 
hundreds of mineral development and 


office, father of two fine kids and yard 
boss for INCO. “I think” Roy told me 
“we're here mostly because it’s new. 
Let’s say the majority of families here 
are younger—they want to get ahead. 
That means they'll all really help to 
make this town; they know there aren't 
that many opportunities left in the 
older towns and cities.” 

In Thompson, Manitoba, you can 
find gracious homes where scotch and 
water follow the evening meal over a 
Belgian lace tablecloth; you can find 
immigrant, Indian and miner standing 
in line for a seat in the beer parlor; 
you can find a horned owl who likes 
to have his neck rubbed, a rabbit who 
plays games in tunnels under the snow, 
a snowmobile with four cases of beer 
lashed to its spare front tires, a pair 





Gleaming 34-bed hospital boasts modern equipment, was built by company. 


industrial areas accessible. 

Thompson’s development wasn't easy. 
Thrown-away test borings were found 
on the bank of the Burntwood River at 
Thompson, just a mile or so from the 
strike. INCO spent $10,000,000 in 
exploration before it found its Mani- 
toba home. The sweat of wresting an 
industry and a community from the 
north has taken its toll. Even the 
simplest plan has been complicated by 
the terrain—perma-frost has spotted it- 
self under home foundations, planned 
celebrations for the community’s first- 
born had to be cancelled when the 
bairn arrived sans wedlock. 

But Jim Parlee had it right when, 
hard hat in place over his Gable-like 
face. he told me “we've really done 
something here, despite all the head- 
aches.” 

Then there’s Roy McGinnis, north- 
ern Manitoban, husband of an Indian 
girl who works in Thompson’s post 


of 12-room schools where parents at- 
tended opening ceremonies in parkas 
and hip boots, a department store 
where snowshoes and chrome kitchen 
suites are both big sellers, an industry 
where the Manitoba vice-president was 
once forced to walk back to camp from 
the gate because the guard had orders 
to “let no cars through” and a hotel 
that serves the toughest steaks in west- 
ern Canada (at $3.75 each.) In that 
same hotel dining room you'll see a 
perfect symbol of Thompson—an ice 
cream cooler, well stocked and in con- 
stant use, but still sitting inside its 
packing crate, the electric cord poked 
through a split in the casing. 

In short you'll find the newest, 
shiniest, best-planned and developed 
new community in Canada. A boom 
town that refuses to boom when it can 
pull together and just swoosh its way 
to a settled, amicable and prosperous 
future. 
















































Before Geneva: 





Nuclear 


THE 1961 SEASON of disarmament and 
arms control talks opens next week in 
Geneva, where the long-drawn-out 
negotiations on a nuclear test ban will 
be taken up once more. 

Disarmament and arms control be- 
came important world issues 62 years 
ago. It was in 1899 that the First Hague 
Conference was called for the purpose 
of seeking an “understanding not to 
increase . . . the present effectives of 
the armed forces, and at the same time 
not to increase the budgets pertaining 
thereto”; and of making an “examina- 
tion of the means by which a reduction 
might be effected in future in the forces 
and budgets above mentioned”. The 
world is still seeking this very same 
objective—a “freezing” of the armed 
strength of the nations as a preliminary 
to gradual disarmament; in other words, 
one form of arms control. 

A number of other techniques of 
arms control and disarmament have 
been discussed at great length at numer- 
ous conferences. These have followed 
one another almost without interruption 
in the Twenties and early Thirties, and 
again in all the years since the end of 
the Second World War. As to practical 
results, they have been precisely nil. 

The quest for disarmament is in our 
days the strongest manifestation of 
mankind’s eternal striving for the golden 
age. It is only natural, and right and 
proper, to go on seeking it, even thoug) 
it does not seem to have come any 





A mirage at best, co-operation between 


by John Gellner 


nearer, much as we may have been 
trying. At the same time, one must not 
let idealism and wishful thinking get 
the better of reason when dealing with, 
and even thinking of, the immensely 
difficult problems of disarmament and 
arms control. 

Let it be said right away, then, that 
as far as the chances of making progress 
toward disarmament are concerned, 
1961 looks like a particularly unfavor- 
able year, at least as bad as 1960, and 
worse than 1959, The odds are also 
against any advance in the field of arms 
control, but they are not as hopeless 
as in the case of disarmament. 

There are three principal reasons for 
pessimism: There is no peace. The 
Soviets are negotiating in bad faith. 
The Red Chinese are not negotiating 
at all (which, to a large degree, is the 
fault of the West), and in any case do 
not believe in disarmament and arms 
control as practical political proposi- 
tions. 

That disarmament (or at least the 
readiness to disarm) follows peace, not 
peace disarmament, is a rule amply 
proven by history, but one which all 
those well-meaning people who believe 
that if there were only fewer soldiers 
and fewer armaments in the world 
mankind would live more peaceably, 
stubbornly choose to overlook. There 
was, for instance, some chance for 
disarmament in the years between the 
end of the First World War and the 


leading powers vanished at Four-Power Conference held in Paris in April, 194°. 





Test Ban Only Disarmament Hop 


rise of the great dictators, because ic 
victorious powers co-operated, to a 
degree at least; the forces tending ‘o- 
ward strife were quarantined; and, as 
a consequence, a feeling of physical 
safety was prevalent in the world. 

There was, of course, no real basis 
for a lasting peace, but much ground 
for hope. It was then that the leading 
world powers of the day, the United 
States and Great Britain, let their mili- 
tary establishments run down, and the 
Soviet Union made do with a modest 
militia system; and that a measure of 
agreement was achieved on arms con- 
trol (e.g. at the Washington Conference, 
1921). 

No basis for security and peace 
existed in the turbulent world of 1945 
and after. Co-operation between the 
two leading powers, this time the 
United States and the Soviet Union, 
was only a mirage which, anyway, only 
appeared to one of them, and which 
vanished at the Four-Power Conference 
in Paris, in April 1946, at the latest. 
The Soviet Union, furthermore, did not 
stand still after victory, but kept push- 
ing ahead and extending its area of 
control. The exclusive possession by 
the United States of an overwhelming 
weapon, the atom bomb, was a pressing 
invitation to others to procure nuclear 
armaments for themselves as well. 

With cataclysmic force, Asia and 
Africa were rushing toward indepen 
ence and world influence—and they 
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t a lot of dangerous debris in their 
path. In sum, the political climate, 
nich was One of acerbity and conflict, 
s unfavorable to disarmament and 
ms control, although there were some 
bef, seemingly sunny intervals, in 1955 
d 1959 for instance. 
Even on those two occasions, the 
ances of advancing toward disarma- 
ment or arms control were, at best, 
ght. Khrushchov’s proposal of Sep- 
tember 18, 1959, for complete and uni- 
rsal disarmament within four years, 
« tiresome revival in almost all respects, 
including even the time limit, of a plan 
already advanced by Litvinov in 1927, 
was not encouraging, but at least it was 
‘t submitted as a matter of “take it 
or leave it”. It was unfortunate that 
attention was paid almost exclusively to 
this empty call for the millenium—some 
Western political analysts have even 
speculated on the “philosophy” behind 
the Russian disarmament plan, as if 
there were any—and much too little 
to the down-to-earth alternative which 
Khrushchov also offered. 


This was a scheme which embodied 
disengagement, arms control, and some 
disarmament, in Europe only. In the 
atmosphere prevailing in the Fall of 
1959, it might have become a starting 
point for practical negotiations, if the 
West had not lost so much time and 
energy decrying Khrushchov’s prepos- 
(erous main plan, and if the Soviets had 
iot persisted in harping back to it. 
sefore anything useful was done about 
Khrushchov’s alternative, the (anyway 
dubious) “spirit of Camp David” 
evaporated and the political sky clouded 
over again until it became as pitch-black 

it is now. 

Certain it is that 1921 has remained 
‘ne high-water mark in the quest for 

ms control and disarmament. It has 
‘nis distinction because it was a year 
‘hen the promise of world peace was 

the air. 


[he present interest of the Soviet 
1i0n in disarmament must be meas- 
ed against the policy which it is 
trently pursuing in the world. It is 
ly too obvious that this policy is 
gressive, and disruptive of all en- 
avors aimed at the peaceful settle- 
ent of international disputes. After 
', what is one to think of the good 
th of a power which on one hand 
vocates general and universal dis- 
nament that would necessitate the 
‘ting-up of an international armed 
‘ce under a world body, and on the 
ier hand assails the basic structure 
. the United Nations, and opposes it 
oth and nail when, as in the Congo, 
is trying to impose international 
ntrol? 
To contend that the Soviets would 
ot act as they do if the United Nations 
‘ere reorganized in accordance with 
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Moscow’s ideas, is only another way of 
saying that the Soviet Union would 
play with a world orchestra, but only as 
the conductor. 
At any rate, Khrushchov has with 
considerable candor re-stated, in his 
speech of January 6, 1961, his position 
toward wars: He rejects those which 
can not contribute to the victory of 
Communism (or is it simply Russia?) 
in the world, and this, blessedly, in- 
cludes nuclear wars and others which 
are likely to lead to nuclear war. But 
he considers “not only admissible but 
inevitable” armed conflicts which will 
bring about that victory. These “wars 


At the time of the last adjournment 
of the test ban taiks, late last year, 
there seemed to be no way of breaking 
the existing impasse, because both sides 
had gone as far as they could without 
retreating from their basic positions. 
The United States, seconded by Greai 
Britain. insisted on a test ban which 
could be reliably controlled, even if 
the necessary inspection setup should 
result in rather far-reaching interference 
with the sovereignty of the contracting 
parties. 

The Soviet Union was not prepared 
to aliow anything like that degree of 
interference. It wanted the West to rely 
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of liberation” and “popular uprisings”, 
as he calls them, the Soviet Union surely 
could not support with all its might 
(as he has pledged it will) if it dis- 
armed completely. 

The stand which China _ took, 
end vigorously defended, at the big 
Moscow conference of the Communist 
parties of the world, in November and 
December of last year, was described 
by Edward Cranskshaw in a recent 
article: “The Chinese said that dis- 
armament was a mirage, that it was 
more than absurd to pursue it, that if 
it was a Russian trick it was a silly 
and unnecessary one, and that if it was 
serious it was playing into the hands 
of the imperialists”. Yet, to be of any 
use, every agreement on disarmament 
or arms control, with the only ex- 
ception of some narrow regional ones, 
requires the accession in good faith 
of China. 

There is, however, one area where 
one may be hopeful without being un- 
realistic: There is some chance for 
arriving at nuclear arms control. A test 
ban (which is being sought in the 
Geneva talks) would be an essential 
and long step toward such control. A 
test ban pact, if it came to one, would 
also be the first arms control agreement 
of any importance freely negotiated 
since the end of the Second World War. 





on Russian honesty. The West preferred 
hard-and-fast proofs to faith. 

The parties did agree that test ex- 
plosions in the atmosphere and beneath 
the sea can be detected at fairly long 
range by a variety of methods, such 
as observations of light, earth tremors, 
changes of atmospheric pressure and 
radio-activity, and under-water sound 
detection. A comprehensive network of 
observation posts throughout the world, 
supplemented by air sampling flights on 
fixed routes, would be certain to pre- 
vent cheating. After much hard bargain- 
ing, substantial agreement was also 
reached on the nature and composition 
of the control organization. 

On the other hand, no reliable 
methods exist as yet for detecting tests 
“above the sensible atmosphere”, in 
other words, in space, to use a less 
precise term; and comparatively small 
nuclear explosions set off underground 
can only be distinguished from natural 
earth tremors by on-the-spot inspections 
involving extensive drilling to obtain 
samples of radio-active debris. The 
parties agree that for the underground 
shots the border-line is the “4.75 thres- 
hold”—anything above that point in 
the scale of seismic phenomena is dis- 
tinguishable from natural tremors, any- 
thing beneath it is not. 

There is disagreement on what kind 
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Nuclear Test Ban Only Disarmament Hope 


THE 1961 SEASON of disarmament and 
arms control talks opens next week in 
Geneva, where the _ long-drawn-out 
negotiations on a nuclear test ban will 
be taken up once more. 

Disarmament and arms control be- 
came important world issues 62 years 
ago. It was in 1899 that the First Hague 
Conference was called for the purpose 
of seeking an “understanding not to 
increase . . . the present effectives of 
the armed forces, and at the same time 
not to increase the budgets pertaining 
thereto”; and of making an “examina- 
tion of the means by which a reduction 
might be effected in future in the forces 
and budgets above mentioned”. The 
world is still seeking this very same 
objective—a “freezing” of the armed 
strength of the nations as a preliminary 
to gradual disarmament; in other words, 
one form of arms control. 

A number of other techniques of 
arms control and disarmament have 
been discussed at great length at numer- 
ous conferences. These have followed 
one another almost without interruption 
in the Twenties and early Thirties, and 
again in all the years since the end of 
the Second World War. As to practical 
results, they have been precisely nil. 

The quest for disarmament is in our 
days the strongest manifestation of 
mankind’s eternal striving for the golden 
age. It is only natural, and right and 
proper, to go on seeking it, even thoug) 
it does not seem to have come any 





A mirage at best, co-operation between leading powers vanished at Fo 





by John Gellner 


nearer, much as we may have been 
trying. At the same time, one must not 
let idealism and wishful thinking get 
the better of reason when dealing with, 
and even thinking of, the immensely 
difficult problems of disarmament and 
arms control. 

Let it be said right away, then, that 
as far as the chances of making progress 
toward disarmament are concerned, 
1961 looks like a particularly unfavor- 
able year, at least as bad as 1960, and 
worse than 1959. The odds are also 
against any advance in the field of arms 
control, but they are not as hopeless 
as in the case of disarmament. 

There are three principal reasons for 
pessimism: There is no peace. The 
Soviets are negotiating in bad faith. 
The Red Chinese are not negotiating 
at all (which, to a large degree, is the 
fault of the West), and in any case do 
not believe in disarmament and arms 
control as practical political proposi- 
tions. 

That disarmament (or at least the 
readiness to disarm) follows peace, not 
peace disarmament, is a rule amply 
proven by history, but one which all 
those well-meaning people who believe 
that if there were only fewer soldiers 
and fewer armaments in the world 
mankind would live more peaceably, 
stubbornly choose to overlook. There 
was, for instance, some chance for 
disarmament in the years between the 
end of the First World War and the 


ur-Power Conference held in Paris in April, 1946 


rise of the great dictators, because t 
victorious powers co-operated, to 1 
degree at least; the forces tending t»- 
ward strife were quarantined; and, «s 
a consequence, a feeling of physic:! 
safety was prevalent in the world. 

There was, of course, no real basis 
for a lasting peace, but much ground 
for hope. It was then that the leading 
world powers of the day, the United 
States and Great Britain, let their mili- 
tary establishments run down, and the 
Soviet Union made do with a modest 
militia system; and that a measure of 
agreement was achieved on arms con- 
trol (e.g. at the Washington Conference, 
1921). 

No basis for security and peace 
existed in the turbulent world of 1945 
and after. Co-operation between the 
two leading powers, this time the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 
was only a mirage which, anyway, only 
appeared to one of them, and which 
vanished at the Four-Power Conference 
in Paris, in April 1946, at the latest. 
The Soviet Union, furthermore, did not 
stand still after victory, but kept push- 
ing ahead and extending its area of 
control. The exclusive possession b\ 
the United States of an overwhelming 
weapon, the atom bomb, was a pressing 
invitation to others to procure nuclear 
armaments for themselves as well. 

With cataclysmic force, Asia and 
Africa were rushing toward independ 
ence and world influence—and_ the, 











eft a lot of dangerous debris in their 
ath. In sum, the political climate, 
hich was one of acerbity and conflict, 
as unfavorable to disarmament and 
rms control, although there were some 
‘ief, seemingly sunny intervals, in 1955 
id 1959 for instance. 

Even on those two occasions, the 
hances of advancing toward disarma- 
nent or arms control were, at best, 
ight. Khrushchov’s proposal of Sep- 
‘ember 18, 1959, for complete and uni- 
ersal disarmament within four years, 
tiresome revival in almost all respects, 
including even the time limit, of a plan 
lready advanced by Litvinov in 1927, 
was not encouraging, but at least it was 
iot submitted as a matter of “take it 
1 leave it”. It was unfortunate that 
ittention was paid almost exclusively to 
‘his empty call for the millenium—some 
Western political analysts have even 
speculated on the “philosophy” behind 
the Russian disarmament plan, as if 
there were any—and much too little 
io the down-to-earth alternative which 
Khrushchov also offered. 


This was a scheme which embodied 
disengagement, arms control, and some 
disarmament, in Europe only. In the 
atmosphere prevailing in the Fall of 
(959, it might have become a starting 
point for practical negotiations, if the 
West had not lost so much time and 
energy decrying Khrushchov’s prepos- 
erous main plan, and if the Soviets had 
not persisted in harping back to it. 
8efore anything useful was done about 
\hrushchov’s alternative, the (anyway 
lubious) “spirit of Camp David” 
-vaporated and the political sky clouded 
ver again until it became as pitch-black 
is it is now. 

Certain it is that 1921 has remained 
he high-water mark in the quest for 
rms control and disarmament. It has 
his distinction because it was a year 
vhen the promise of world peace was 
n the air. 


The present interest of the Soviet 
Jnion in disarmament must be meas- 
red against the policy which it is 
urrently pursuing in the world. It is 
nly too obvious that this policy is 
ggressive, and disruptive of all en- 
eavors aimed at the peaceful settle- 
nent of international disputes. After 
‘ll, what is one to think of the good 
aith of a power which on one hand 
dvocates general and universal dis- 
rmament that would necessitate the 
etting-up of an international armed 
orce under a world body, and on the 
ther hand assails the basic structure 
‘f the United Nations, and opposes it 
ooth and nail when, as in the Congo, 
‘t is trying to impose _ international 
Ontrol? 

To contend that the Soviets would 
iot act as they do if the United Nations 
were reorganized in accordance with 
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Moscow’s ideas, is only another way of 
saying that the Soviet Union would 
play with a world orchestra, but only as 
the conductor. 

At any rate, Khrushchov has with 
considerable candor re-stated, in his 
speech of January 6, 1961, his position 
toward wars: He rejects those which 
can not contribute to the victory of 
Communism (or is it simply Russia?) 
in the world, and this, blessedly, in- 
cludes nuclear wars and others which 
are likely to lead to nuclear war. But 
he considers “not only admissible but 
inevitable” armed conflicts which will 
bring about that victory. These “wars 


At the time of the last adjournment 
of the test ban talks, late last year, 
there seemed to be no way of breaking 
the existing impasse, because both sides 
had gone as far as they could without 
retreating from their basic positions. 
The United States, seconded by Greai 
Britain, insisted on a test ban which 
could be reliably controlled, even if 
the necessary inspection setup should 
result in rather far-reaching interference 
with the sovereignty of the contracting 
parties. 

The Soviet Union was not prepared 
to allow anything like that degree of 
interference. It wanted the West to rely 
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of liberation” and “popular uprisings”, 
as he calls them, the Soviet Union surely 
could not support with all its might 
(as he has pledged it will) if it dis- 
armed completely. 

The stand which China _ took, 
end vigorously defended, at the big 
Moscow conference of the Communist 
parties of the world, in November and 
December of last year, was described 
by Edward Cranskshaw in a recent 
article: “The Chinese said that dis- 
armament was a mirage, that it was 
more than absurd to pursue it, that if 
it was a Russian trick it was a silly 
and unnecessary one, and that if it was 
serious it was playing into the hands 
of the imperialists”. Yet, to be of any 
use, every agreement on disarmament 
or arms control, with the only ex- 
ception of some narrow regional ones, 
requires the accession in good faith 
of China. 

There is, however, one area where 
one may be hopeful without being un- 
realistic: There is some chance for 
arriving at nuclear arms control. A test 
ban (which is being sought in the 
Geneva talks) would be an essential 
and long step toward such control. A 
test ban pact, if it came to one, would 
also be the first arms control agreement 
of any importance freely negotiated 
since the end of the Second World War. 





on Russian honesty. The West preferred 
hard-and-fast proofs to faith. 

The parties did agree that test ex- 
plosions in the atmosphere and beneath 
the sea can be detected at fairly long 
range by a variety of methods, such 
as observations of light, earth tremors, 
changes of atmospheric pressure and 
radio-activity, and under-water sound 
detection. A comprehensive network of 
observation posts throughout the world, 
supplemented by air sampling flights on 
fixed routes, would be certain to pre- 
vent cheating. After much hard bargain- 
ing, substantial agreement was also 
reached on the nature and composition 
of the control organization. 

On the other hand, no reliable 
methods exist as yet for detecting tests 
“above the sensible atmosphere”, in 
other words, in space, to use a less 
precise term; and comparatively small 
nuclear explosions set off underground 
can only be distinguished from natural 
earth tremors by on-the-spot inspections 
involving extensive drilling to obtain 
samples of radio-active debris. The 
parties agree that for the underground 
shots the border-line is the “4.75 thres- 
hold”—anything above that point in 
the scale of seismic phenomena is dis- 
tinguishable from natural tremors, any- 
thing beneath it is not. 

There is disagreement on what kind 
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of nuclear explosions would be below 
the threshold: only very small ones, 
according to the Russians; those of 
weapons of up to 19 kilotons (roughly 
the power of the Hiroshima bomb), 
say the Americans. As the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission also contends that 
there are every year in the Soviet Union 
a thousand and more seismic events 
of less than 4.75 magnitude, one can 
well understand the unwillingness of 
the Soviets to permit drilling teams to 
swarm all over the country in a consci- 
entious hunt for radio-active debris. It 
is at this point that negotiations have 
broken down in the past. 

The sensible solution would obviously 
be to outlaw all tests which are readily 
detectable. This would, in practice, 
amount not to a test ban, but to a ban 
on producing radio-active fall-out, and 
thus to a smaller but still significant 
step in the right direction (some fall- 
out is produced by nuclear shots in 





the Soviets, with their controlled press 
and high level of internal security, 
might be able to cheat. 

This new and courageous, if a little 
risky, move to break the deadlock is in 
line with President Kennedy’s promise 
in the State of the Union message that 
he would “make arms control a central 
goal of (U.S.) national policy”, and, 
more specifically, that he wanted “to 
resume negotiations (on a test ban) 
prepared to reach a final agreement with 
any nation that is equally willing to 
agree on an effective and enforceable 
treaty”. It is quite a departure from the 
“better safe than sorry” policy pursued 
by the United States in matters of dis- 
armament and arms control during the 
Eisenhower era. 

Assuming that agreement is reached 
in the Geneva talks, what are the 
chances of it being translated into 
practice? The answer to this question 
depends, in the main, on the attitude 


Sahara scar left by French nuclear test: Beyond the point of no return? 


space, but, as far as is known, it does 
not come down in great enough con- 
centration to present a serious danger). 

President Kennedy, in agreement 
with the British Government, seems to 
want to go even farther than that. It 
has been reported that, next week in 
Geneva, the Western negotiators will 
offer to the Russians an absolute ban on 
test shots above 19 kiloton power, and 
a two-year, only loosely inspected mora- 
torium (involving 20 on-the-spot in- 
spections a year) on tests below that 
level. During this period of time, both 
sides would work in concert on de- 
veloping methods of detecting nuclear 


explosions in space and underground, 


such as on the U.S. “Vela Program” 
which has been under way for some 
years. 

In other words, the two Western 
powers would be prepared to accept a 
situation where they would not be able 
to cheat (even if they wanted to), be- 
cause they could not rely on _ their 
media of mass communication not to 
trumpet into the world the news of any 
attempt to circumvent the treaty, while 
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of the fourth nuclear power, France, 
toward what would amount to a perma- 
nent test ban; on the willingness of the 
countries which do not have nuclear 
weapons as yet but would in time be 
able to manufacture them, to remain 
outside the nuclear club; and last but 
not least, on the stand which the U.S. 
Congress may take in respect to a 
treaty which could conceivably give an 
advantage to the Soviet Union. 

To deal very briefly with these three 
conditions, France is not likely to ac- 
cede to a test ban treaty until she has 
her own thermo-nuclear weapon (in 
between one and two years, according 
to some estimates). She could perhaps 
not even be expected to stop testing 
now that, at a terrible cost in money 
and resources, she has gone half way 
toward having her own nuclear deter- 
rent. It may be necessary for the United 
States to furnish France with the 100 
odd thermo-nuclear weapons which the 
French say they need for minimum 
deterrence, in order to secure French 
agreement to a test ban. 

If the position of the non-nuclear 





vis-a-vis the nuclear powers is rei 
“intolerable”, as Secretary of Exter;:.:| 
Affairs Howard Green says it is, th. 
it is very unlikely that China \ 
want to be without nuclear weapons 
(and thus without her own nuclear «: 
terrent) for ever. It is true that | 
Chinese leaders have stated that t! 
are not unduly worried over an atti 
with nuclear weapons because they '»- 
lieve that if any country could survive 
nuclear war (which to them must 
any case appear most improbab 
China could. 

This may, however, be a case 
whistling in the dark. It is certain ti 
without the accession of all major :i- 
dustrial powers, and of China abo 
all, a test ban agreement wou'c 
be of very little value. Such accessio 
would, of course, imply the establis! 
ment of an observation and inspection 
organization in all countries of the 
world. This again may be a stumbling 
block in the case of China. 

As of now, the U.S. Congress would 
probably be hostile to any test ban 
agreement which would give the slight- 
est advantage to the Soviet Union (and, 
as we said, the new Kennedy line could 
well result in that). The Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Atomic Energy 
is a hard-boiled group; it has in the past 
been strongly influenced by the U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission and by the 
Pentagon which both favor further 
testing until infallible means are avail- 
able for policing a test ban. Ratifica- 
tion by the Senate of a test ban pact 
is thus not a foregone conclusion. to 
say the least. 

A workable agreement on banning 
nuclear tests would be a most important 
means of arms control, for it would 
stop the further proliferation of nuclear 
weapons, and at the same time would 
“freeze” the development of the latter 
at its present stage (and thus before 
the dreaded “poor man’s __ nuclear 
weapon” appears on the scene). It 
would keep the membership of the 
nuclear club down to four, all of thei 
powers which should have too much 
at stake to want to upset the “balance 
of terror” which in our days makes 
unlikely that nuclear weapons will 
used in earnest. 

Reaching agreement will not be 
easy matter, and putting it into practi 
may well meet insuperable difficultic 
Still, if not even a pact like this c: 
be concluded, then there is really | 
chance for effective arms control, 
alone for disarmament. One can b 
hope that after two-and-a-half years 
much fruitless negotiation and ve 
little progress, the United States, Gre 
Britain, and the Soviet Union will nc 
agree on the banning of nuclear tesi 
and on 4 meaningful yet not pet 
policing of the ban. 
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Labor Loses Its Faith in Free Trade 


Tu) LENGTHENING LINES of the jobless 
at (he doors of unemployment offices 
ani soup kitchens have made labor 
unions look more realistically at their 
stubbornly held doctrine of free trade. 

\lthough the official CLC party line 
stil! hews to the traditional labor con- 
cept of freer and freer trade, more and 
more unions are leaning towards pro- 
tection—at least for their own industry 
and workers. Few unions have gone full 
circle and advocated tariffs. But there 
are increasing calls for economic pro- 
tection by such methods as restrictive 
import quotas, massive Buy-Canadian 
campaigns Or anti-dumping legislation. 

An example of the schizoid approach 
of organized labor towards protection 
of secondary industry is best illustrated 
by the stand of the 100,000-strong 
Canadian National Trade Unions, the 
French syndicates of Quebec: 

“In principle the CNTU is for free 
trade and hopes we will gradually and 
as soon as possible approach the ideal 
situation where international competi- 
tion will play in all freedom. Since a 
large number of Canadian undertakings 
cannot stand the full impact of foreign 
competition, the Government must pro- 
tect them until such time as realistic 
planning straightens out our economy.” 

‘his rationalization included a re- 
quest that union representatives be 
present when tariff negotiations take 
pl.ce with other countries because the 
‘ker is the person directly affected. 
But the French syndicates are not alone 
ui the new call for protection. 

‘he textile unions, particularly the 
-):)00-member Textile Workers Union 
\merica, are demanding restrictive 
quclas On imports, especially on 
ie-wage Japanese and Hong Kong 
i, finished clothing and other woven 
‘rials. 
he needle trades, alarmed at the 
gi. wing imports of good quality, low- 

clothing from the Orient, are also 
nanding quotas to protect the stand- 

of living of Canadian workers. 

i¢ quotas are not arranged, there is 

thinly veiled threat that union mem- 

will not work on cloth and mate- 
‘ imported from the Far East. 
i both the United States and Can- 
, the Millinery Workers Union has 
oched highly nationalistic campaigns 
Promote buying domestic goods. 
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by Frank Drea 


Indeed so nationalistic that, although 
it is an international union (with U.S. 
and Canadian memberships) the Cana- 
dian wing has picketed stores that sell 
U.S.-made women’s hats. 

In two fields where the deck is 
stacked against Canadian participation 
in world trade—automobile and ship- 
ping—labor is calling for incentives to 
promote domestic production. 

The Seafarers International Union, 
with a wage rate almost four times that 
of British ships, wants English ships 
banished from Canadian coastal waters 
and trade. Shipyard workers are plead- 
ing with the Government to subsidize 
construction of a Canadian merchant 
marine and then to restrict coastal and 
Seaway domestic trade to these vessels. 

Japanese competition, whose inroads 
have triggered the chorus for protec- 
tion in textiles and needle trades unions, 
is also causing unrest among labor 
unions in the electrical industry. The 
International Association of Machinists, 
the International Union of Electrical 
Workers and the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, are now 
holding meetings on the Japanese threat 
to their members and jobs. 

However, the steady drift towards 
protection of secondary industry is not 
confined to Canadian unions. In the 
U.S., 20 labor unions attended a con- 
ference of a conservative protectionist 
group trying to force higher tariffs and 
more stringent quotas. 

The steps threatened by U.S. unions 
are much more severe than any action 
contemplated by Canadian labor groups. 
Clothing workers are threatening to re- 
fuse to handle or work on Japanese- 
made fabrics after this spring—unless 
that country agrees to limit its finished 
clothing exports. 

The IUE in the U.S. not only wants 
quotas on imports of Japanese electrical 
parts, particularly transistors, tubes and 
components, but demands curbs to stop 
U.S. companies from launching §sub- 
sidiaries in low-wage nations. In Chi- 
cago, the IBEW has announced that its 
members will not handle electronic 
parts made in Japan. 

But despite the rebellion, the basic 
and fundamental AFL-CIO line on 
foreign trade remains inflexible and 
demands free trade. Canadian labor, 
although somewhat hesitantly because 








of special economic conditions here, 
follows the same policy. 

“Tariff increases would not provide 
any real solution to this problem, but 
might very well create additional prob- 
lems,” states the CLC official policy, as 
outlined in the February 1961 submis- 
sions to the Federal Cabinet on behalf 
of Canadian labor. It goes on to sug- 
gest that integrated Canadian-U:S. pro- 
duction in certain fields, particularly 
autos, may be the best protection in the 
long run for Canadian manufacturing 
industry. 

Privately, CLC senior officials con- 
cede it becomes harder and harder each 
year to maintain its free trade approach. 
“Each year, as world competition in- 
creases, more and more Canadian in- 
dustries feel the pinch of lost markets 
and call for layoffs and short-time 
weeks.” 

Naturally, the present recession has 
accelerated the movement. However, 
the emergence of the European Com- 
mon Market and low-wage Oriental 
production has also produced mount- 
ing Opposition to Canadian manufac- 
turers setting up subsidiary operations 
abroad to take advantage of the cheap 
labor and larger markets. 

For instance, Japanese mills are now 
producing suits (including hand- 
stitched lapels and pockets) from pat- 
terns supplied by New York distribu- 
tors. The styling is first class; so is the 
material; the work has quality and wage 
costs for a week are less than for one 
hour in a North American factory. 

“We cannot afford to pay our work- 
ers a relatively decent weekly wage; 
finance sick benefits, welfare and pen- 
sion funds and maintain modern fac- 
tories if we are to be taken to the wall 
by low-wage imports in the domestic 
market.” 

This is the blunt warning from major 
producers of men’s quality clothing in 
the southern Ontario market. In the 
ladies wear field, five and dime stores, 
now feature Japanese- and Hong Kong- 
produced blouses for less than $1— 
which would not even pay for the cost 


of similar quality cloth in Canada, let ° 


alone for the workmanship. 

Of course, not all unions are tempted 
by the lure of protection to stabilize the 
employment opportunities for their 


members in the Canadian economy. 
























































The United Auto Workers, employed 
by an industry that could not exist 
except for tariff protection, do not call 
for higher tariffs despite the lagging 
sales of domestic autos and the corre- 
sponding rising sales of European cars. 
Instead, the UAW merely calls for a 
policy that will enforce what the ori- 
ginal protection was supposed to ac- 
complish. Further, the auto workers 
have advocated the study of an auto- 
mobile industry integrated with the U.S. 
parent producers, whereby Canadian- 
made parts would have free access to 
the American market in return for 
U.S. autos entering Canada tariff-free. 
Naturally, this situation would prevail 
only as long as Canadian auto employ- 
ment remained in proportion to the 
expected rise in North American car 
sales resulting from lower prices. 

If integration is not the answer, then 
the UAW suggests that Canadian con- 
tent be raised from 60 per cent of the 
auto to 75 per cent and it be a realistic 
content. 


“Right now the Hydro bill for the 
plant counts as Canadian content,” 
notes Jerry Hartford, UAW public rela- 
tions director in Canada. “So does the 
paint job on the factory. We don’t think 
this was the intent of the content regu- 
laions and we want these rules revised.” 


At the same time, the international 
UAW is in the vanguard of the cam- 
paign to gradually strengthen the hand 
of European and Asiatic unions to raise 
the standards of living in those areas. 


Another union that balks at tariffs 
is the United Steelworkers, although 
much of its membership is in the metal 
fabricating plants that feed manufac- 
turing industry. 


“We think that the Canadian basic 
steel industry should be integrated with 
the industry in the United States if the 
automobile integration study proves 
satisfactory,” said Eamon Park, assist- 
ant to the national director of the 
union. 


However, the Steelworkers have as 
a policy that certain industries are en- 
titled to substantial Government protec- 
tion — if Government makes the fun- 
damental decision that they are neces- 
sary to the continued prosperity and 
existence of the country. These include 
textiles and shipbuilding. 

“We need both these industries in 
time of war when there is an emer- 
gency,” explained Park. “We have to 
decide now if we still want them and 
if we do we must help them.” 


But Murray Cotterill, the sometimes 
flamboyant publicist of the Steelworkers 
union and the man who has become 
Canada’s semi-official labor spokesman, 
interjects that there is a layer of pro- 
tectionism developing among the rank- 
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and-file of the Steelworkers. He notes 
that there is no quarrel in the basic 
industry and mining wings of the union 
but it is difficult to promote free trade 
among employees of manufacturing 
concerns struggling against foreign 
competition. 

However, it must be emphasized that 
the steel workers in the United States 
have led the fight against proposed bills 
that would have restricted the import- 
ing of Canadian iron ore on the grounds 
it came from a low-wage nation. Mr. 
Cotterill also points out that the union 
has led the fight against restriction of 
entry of other Canadian raw materials 
into the American economy. 


No matter how vocally they support 
free trade, Canadian unionists sympa- 
thize with the plight of the textile 
worker who has watched employment 
drop from almost 100,000 in the in- 
dustry at the start of the 1950’s to 
fewer than 75,000 now amid projec- 
tions that the slump will level off 
eventually at about 60,000. 


“Employment in Canada’s primary 
textile industry, including knit goods, 
has declined drastically since 1951,” ex- 
plains J. Harold Daoust, Canadian 
director of the TWUA, largest Cana- 
dian textile union. “This is not due to 
a drop in consumption, since the mar- 
ket has expanded. However, due to a 
multiplicity of factors including en- 
gineered Government trade policies, 
imports have risen at such a high rate 
that the share of the market accounted 
for by domestic production has de- 
clined sharply.” 


Industry estimates have the domestic 
industry accounting for 47 per cent of 
the Canadian market with 53 per cent 
imported. The union contends that it 
rejects laissez-faire solutions of wage 
cuts and tariff increases because of the 
high productivity of the Canadian in- 
dustry. Instead it suggests international 
trade on a planned basis. 


These would be controlled and vari- 
able quotas which would permit im- 
ports to enter this country in sufficient 
quantities to promote world trade and 
serve the interests of the nation with- 
out impairing the legitimate interests of 
basic Canadian industries. 

The textile plight is an even greater 
social problem than the figures indicate 
because much of the industry is con- 
centrated in smaller communities, often 
the only industry in a town. The union 
caustically notes that the industry 
should not be “sacrificed on the altar 
of international trade” because of the 
Government’s preference for other in- 
dustries. 

It contends that voluntary quotas are 
not a practical answer since goods can 
be shipped from the country under 





quota to another nation for reshipm. 
to the Canadian distributors. A toush 
board, with power to investigate, co: d 
enforce the quotas. 


But the union has also called for a 
positive promotion of the indusi », 
with the suggestion that Canadian m> \s 
become the style centres for a disti::- 
tive type of winter apparel for Ca 
dians. 

The crisis of the textile indus’: 
spreads into industries that work 
the cloth it produces. For instance, ‘he 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers opev'y 
fear a return to the jungle-like exister e 
of the turn of the century sweatshop if 
low-cost Oriental clothing floods inio 
Canada. 


The Millinery Workers feel they hive 
a legitimate right to protest Canadian 
stores leasing out the women’s hat scc- 
tions to American firms thus shutting 
off Canadian producers from even a 
chance at this market. They feel that 
U.S. workers in the hat industry do no 
want to have Canadians cut off from 
the Canadian market. 


The inauguration of John F. Ken- 
nedy as President of the United Staies 
last January indicated the mounting 
pressure for protection in the United 
States by labor as well as promotion 
campaigns to make more work {or 
Americans by buying American. 


President Kennedy, who was hatless 
during most of his campaign, wore a 
U.S. union-made hat to the inaugura- 
tion ceremony. He has abandoned 
British tailoring for suits made by U.S. 
workers which include a vest, part of 
the promotion aimed at more work for 
people in the clothing field. His wife is 
also Buying American. 

The Machinists, IEU and IBEW 
argue that they cannot stand idly by 
and watch Japanese part imports 
steadily eliminating jobs in Canadian 
radio and TV plants. It is the manu- 
facture of parts, not the assembly of 
the finished product, that provides 
bulk of employment in an industry. 


Unions in distressed industries hit | 
mark when they point out that | 
Canadian Government now prote: 
farmers against most fluctuations 
world prices, particularly in grain. Ai \ 
it is this same highly subsidized gr: 
which is such a troublesome expo:'. 
For there have been many warnings 
countries that they will not buy Car:- 
dian wheat if their products cannot ¢ 
sold in Canada. 
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This, argues the unions in the ¢ - 
tressed and threatened industries, mea 
that the taxpayer is subsidizing one se«- 
ment of the economy for export wi 
the result that workers in other s¢- 
tions are caught in the squeeze of lo’ - 
cost imports. 
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‘’umblings Round the World: 





Portugal: All Is Not Well With Salazar 


HE MELODRAMATIC SEIZURE of the 
anta Maria, flagship and pride of the 
ortuguese merchant marine, may, for 
il that Donald Gordon said in the last 
sue of SATURDAY NIGHT, mark the 
»ginning of the end of Europe’s oldest 
‘ictatorship — the 30-year-rule of the 
ipable and well-meaning, but all-too- 
onservative, stubborn and _paternal- 
istically authoritarian Salazar. For Sala- 
var despite the alleged benevolence 
and “necessity” of his rule, is com- 
pletely out of step with his times. 

Living symbols of this anachronism 
are the green-shirted, black-booted 
youngsters of the “Mocidade Portu- 
guesa” (an organization patterned after 
the Hitler Youth) one sees occasionally 

-not too often, nor too conspicuously, 
it must be admitted—prancing about in 

what must be a Latin version of the 
goosestep. 

In the middle thirties, these uni- 
formed and Fascist-indoctrinated youths 
may have served a purpose or at least 
may have been representative of their 
times. Today, they are as out-of-date 
nd out-of-step as would be a cavalcade 
of ironclad warriors on_ horseback 
charging through the busy, teeming 
streets of Lisbon or Oporto. 

The challenge Salazar now finds him- 
elf confronted with—and it is perhaps 
he first really serious one he has ever 

ad to face—is a twofold one. On one 
ind, he has to deal at home with a 
ew type of subversive organization, 
ne more firmly knit, more determined 
1d more powerfully supported from 
road than ever before; and on the 
ther (and this more important), he 
ust face up to the imminence of a 
orld-wide assault on the integrity of 
yrtugal’s | overseas empire, which, 
ain, enjoys the overt material and 
oral support of great and powerful 
itions. 

In the past, the Salazar regime was 
le to dismiss all challenges to its 
ithority as the work of Communist 
sents. Today, it can no longer shield 
self behind such easy pretences. No 
ne familiar with the personalities and 
ickground of General Humberto Del- 
ido and Captain Henrique Malta Gal- 
10, the two Portuguese leaders of the 
anta Maria “coup de bateau’, can 
ontemplate for one moment the charge 
lat these two men are Communists or 

ommunist sympathizers. 


ebel seizure of Santa Maria might 
ave signalled end of Salazar rule. 


by Joachim Joesten 


On the other hand, the movement of 
revolt against four hundred years of 
Portuguese rule, which got under way 
in Angola while the Santa Maria affair 
was still in progress and which has 
since been spreading to other parts of 
the sprawling Portuguese empire, has 
the backing not only of virtually every 
truly independent nation of Africa and 
Asia, as well as (for different reasons, 
of course) that of the Soviet bloc, but 
it is also being aided and abetted by at 
least three important Latin American 
nations—Cuba, Venezuela and Brazil. 

Indeed, the attitude of Brazil, a 
country closely linked to Portugal by 
the bonds of language, culture and 
history, is the bitterest pill Dr. Salazar 
has had to swallow so far—and from 
all indications there is more of the same 
bitterness in store for him. 

While the new President of Brazil, 
Dr. Janio Quadros, did order the re- 
turn of the Santa Maria to her legiti- 
mate owners (he could hardly have 
acted differently without inviting near- 
universal international censure and 
risking a break with Portugal), he made 
no bones about his sympathies for the 
rebels. 

Quadros, a man of conservative 
background and moderate political 
views, has never been charged, even in 
Portugal, with harboring Communist 
sympathies, even though he did, or pro- 
poses to, restore diplomatic relations 
with the USSR and Communist China. 
However, the new President of Brazil 
is no friend of dictatorial regimes and 
he has never concealed his intense dis- 
like of the present governments of 
Portugal and Spain. 

When he visited Lisbon, a few weeks 
before his inauguration, Quadros 
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pointedly avoided any official contacts 
with the Salazar regime and, after tak- 
ing office, he replied in the coolest pos- 
sible terms to the formal congratula- 
tions offered by the latter. 


Moreover, it is an established fact 
that Quadros is a personal friend of 
Galvao’s and that the two men again 
met and conferred at length as late as 
April 1960 when Quadros passed 
through Caracas, where the ex-captain 
at the time was busy preparing his coup 
against the Santa Maria (it was to have 
been executed several months earlier 
but had to be put off time and again 
because of unfavorable circumstances). 


Another great non-Communist coun- 
try which on general principles as well 
as for reasons of its own (Goa!) is giv- 
ing material as well as moral support 
to the anti-Salazar rebels is India. 
Natives of Portuguese-ruled Goa have 
recently been given important posts in 
the New Delhi administration and the 
“Goa League”, which is particularly ac- 
tive in Great Britain, enjoys the overt 
assistance of the Indian High Commis- 
sioner’s office in London. 


Currently the most exposed of Portu- 
gal’s many vulnerable overseas posses- 
sions is Portuguese Guinea on the West 
coast of Africa. Its proximity to 
the fiercely nationalistic and leftist Re- 
public of Guinea makes this small and 
lightly defended territory a predestined 
target for subversive activities aided 
from abroad. 

In fact, there are persistent reports of 
an “army of liberation” of Guineans 
and Cape Verde islanders now being 
trained in Guinea for the purpose of 
assisting a popular uprising in Portu- 
guese Guinea when the right time 
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comes. And it may be significant that 
a group calling itself the “African In- 
dependence Party of Brissau” (the capi- 
tal of Portuguese Guinea) and operat- 
ing out of Conakry a few days after 
Captain Galvao’s coup de bateau came 
to the fore with a manifesto in support 
of “the Portuguese democrats who 
liberated the Santa Maria”. 

While the first open uprising in An- 
gola, on Feb. 3-5, 1961, was rapidly 
quelled—at a cost of 31 lives by official 
count, but probably many more in 
reality—it is hard to see how the Por- 
tuguese, with their limited military and 
naval resources, could cope with a con- 
certed outbreak of revolts in such 
widely scattered outposts of empire as 
Guinea, Mozambique, Goa, Macao, 
Timor, etc. such as seems to be in the 
offing. The more so as the Portuguese, 
in that event, may have to count on 
active intervention in support of the 
rebels on the part of powers like India 
and Red China, (who would be directly 
involved) as well as the UAR and the 
Soviet Bloc which, on principle, spon- 
sor all anti-colonialist movements. 

Nor is it likely that Portugal, in the 
throes of such a crisis, could reckon on 
effective assistance from its NATO 
partners, all of which kept their 
distance in the Santa Maria affair and 
some of which, in the U.N. General 
Assembly debates on the subject, at the 
end of last year, sided with the Afro- 
Asian critics of Portuguese ‘“colonial- 
ism”. 

As a matter of fact, not in a long 
time has Portugal stood as completely 
isolated as she is today. Indeed, in all 
the wide world, there is at present but 
one country left which, for obvious 
reasons of self-interest, gives unstinted 
support to the Salazar Government 
both in its continuation of authoritarian 
rule at home and in the defense of its 
colonial empire—and that is Franco’s 
Spain. 

The complete identity of views and 
solidarity in action between the two 
dictatorships of the Iberian Peninsula, 
both leftovers of the Fascist era, was 
demonstrated once more in the case of 
the Santa Maria. Not only did the 
Spanish press and radio outdo them- 
selves in support of the Salazar regime 
on this occasion—in fact, they levelled 
more virulent attacks against Galvao 
and company than did the Portuguese 
papers themselves—but Franco actually 
ordered some of his finest warships, 
including the 10,000-ton cruiser Can- 
arias to join the Portuguese Navy 
units that had been sent out in pursuit 
of the “pirate vessel”. 

Franco had good reason to go all out 
In support of his friend and neighbor 
Salazar. For the coup against the 
Santa Maria had been conceived and 
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executed not just as a purely Portu- 
guese act of revolt, but rather as the 
start of a joint revolutionary enterprise 
designed to rid all of the Iberian 
Peninsula of its present dictatorial re- 
gimes. 

Indeed, the seizure of the Santa 
Maria never was either the act of bare- 
faced piracy or of sheer lunacy 
which it has been made to appear in 
parts of the world press. Rather, it was 
a commando-type action minutely pre- 
pared and executed with remarkable 
precision by a revolutionary action 
committee which calls itself (in Por- 
tuguese) “Directorio Revolucionario 
Iberico de Libertacao” or D.R.I.L. 


This “Iberian Revolutionary Direc- 
torate of Liberation”, as the literal 
translation goes, represents a joint en- 
terprise of Spanish and Portuguese 
exiles aimed at the simultaneous over- 
throw of the Franco and Salazar re- 
gimes. It was formed, early in 1960, by 
the Portuguese groups in South 
America headed by Delgado (in Brazil) 
and Galvao (in Venezuela) on one 
hand and scattered remnants of the 
Spanish Republican regime (including 
the Spanish “Government - in - exile” 
which to this day continues to lead a 
ghostlike existence in Paris) on the 
other. Emissaries of the Cuban Govern- 
ment of Fidel Castro acted as go- 
betweens and the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment of President Romulo Betancourt 
lent at least a measure of tacit support. 


President of the DRIL is a Spaniard, 
Carlos Junquera de Ambia; his two 
principal aides are the Portuguese Hen- 
reque Galvao and Jorge Sotomayor, a 
former Spanish naval officer who also 
took part in the Santa Maria raid. 
DRIL spokesmen claim the organiza- 
tion has at its disposal 2,500 “suicide 
commandos” who are ready at any time 
to take part in dare-devil operations 
like the seizure of the Santa Maria. 

As a result of this alliance formed 
by Spanish and Portuguese exiles of all 
political hues (while the former are 
mostly leftists, ranging from Com- 
munists and anarchists to Socialists, the 
Portuguese leaders are for the most 
part men of the moderate right) a new 
concept of “Iberism” was born. Its 
sponsors aim to transform the Iberian 
Peninsula into a federation of autono- 
mous states in which a Spain broken 
up into its historical components—in 
particular, Castile, Catalonia and the 
Basque country—would no longer be 
preponderant over its smaller neighbor 
to the west, Portugal. 

What is still very much in doubt is 
the political coloration this “Iberian 
Federation” will have when and if it 
ever comes about in the wake of a 
successful revolution against both the 
Franco and the Salazar regimes. Will 





it be an association of truly democrai 
states or of the Eastern European ty 


that carry the gross misnomer 
‘“neople’s democracies”? 

(An Austrian Socialist leader recen! 
commented that the difference betwe 
a democracy and a “people’s den 
cracy” was the same as_ between 
jacket and a strait-jacket). The ansy 
will probably depend on whether t 
more moderate Portuguese or the mo 
radical Spanish revolutionaries gain t 
upper hand in the combination. 

In Portugal itself, the Santa Mar ; 
affair produced immediate repercu - 
sions which suggest that the lon, - 
dormant opposition to the Salazar r:- 
gime may be coming to life again. On 
January 28, a group of 39 personalitics 
who in the language of the governmen- 
controlled press were described as “di:- 
affected to the regime” sent a letter io 
the President of the Republic, Admir«! 
Tomas, asserting that the Santa Maria 
affair had “reinforced the need to bring 
about governmenta! changes in_ the 
direction of greater democracy.” 

Next, on Jan. 31, three of the most 
prominent among the signers — Proi. 
Mario de Azevedo Gomes, Dr. 
Eduardo de Figueiredo, and Acacio de 
Gouveia — applied for a personal in- 
terview with the President. which was 
granted them on February 6th. If this 
was rather remarkable, considering the 
“monolithic” character of the Salazar 
dictatorship (of which President Tomas 
is little more than a figurehead), an 
even more surprising development was 
to follow. 

For, after their audience, the three 
opposition leaders, speaking, as they put 
it, on behalf of “compact masses of the 
Portuguese people,” made public « 
declaration containing some of the 
sternest and frankest criticism of the 
Salazar regime heard in a long time 
and, wonder of wonders, the Portu- 
guese press was allowed to publish the 
text of this document intact. Mo: 
amazingly perhaps, this manifesto cor 
tained a scarcely concealed declaratico 
of solidarity with Galvao in that 
described the Santa Maria affair as “tl 
start of a political revolt on nation 
territory, under the leadership of 
Portuguese and under the Portugue 
banner.” 

Now, all this is not to suggest th. 
the days of the Salazar dictatorship a! 
counted or that the winds of chan: 
are already blowing with gale force | 
Portugal. What it does mean is th 
three decades of lethargy and _ stoll 
acquiesence are over, that everythin 
is in flux again, and that from here o 
anything can happen—in Portugal, © 
the Iberian’ Peninsula, and in the r. 
maining holdouts of Spanish and Portt 
guese colonial power. 
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e Join the OECD: 





New Voice for Canada in World Trade 


NEXT OCTOBER, Canada’s voice in 

e economic affairs of the Western 
irld should be heard more clearly and 
udly than ever before. 
We shall participate in the delibera- 
tions, recommendations and decisions 
on all matters of North Atlantic trade 
and capital movement in an assembly 
oi 20 nations, to be known as the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development (OECD) which super- 
sedes one of the most potent instru- 
ments of European post-war recovery, 
the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation (OEEC). 

If OECD becomes as successful as 
its forerunner, it could achieve some or 





‘OUTER SEVEN’ 


Area (sq mi.) .... 439,000 
Trade....... $36.1 billion 
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by Ernest Waengler 


all of these important objectives: 

@ take on the economic functions 
which NATO was supposed to have 
but never actually fulfilled and thereby 


strengthen the unity of the North 
Atlantic community; 
@ maintain and increase industrial 


expansion in Europe and North Am- 
erica and thereby create bigger markets 
and higher employment; 

@ reduce trade barriers throughout 
the Western world; 


@ stimulate investments between 


member countries and regulate the flow 
of capital to those countries and in- 
dustries where it can do the most good; 

@ prevent countries from exporting 


EUROPE’S ECONOMY: TWO RIVAL TRADE BLOCS 
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ade war between the Six and the Seven would be economically hazardous. 





their local recessions through unilateral 
currency devaluations and trade restric- 
tions; 

@ coordinate and stimulate aid to 
underdeveloped countries; 

@ prevent permanent division of 
Western Europe into two hostile 
blocs, the Inner Six and Outer Seven; 

@ arrange a merger of the two exist- 
ing blocs into a larger unit without 
hurting outside countries; 

@ finally, pave the way toward a 
true North Atlantic Economic Com- 
munity with completely free trade and 
full convertibility of currencies. 

These aims, lofty as they are, are not 
entirely as utopian as they may seem at 
first glance. A decade of experience in 
OEEC has proved that the economic 
law of the jungle is rapidly going out 
of fashion between nations. Even the 
most protectionist-minded European 
countries have at last come to realize 
that passing on their economic difficul- 
ties by unilateral action merely serves to 
make a local ill into an uncontrollable 
epidemic. 

In OEEC, the 18 non-Communist 
countries of Europe set out to speed up 
and consolidate post-war reconstruction 
by two successive measures: the most 
efficient distribution and use of Ameri- 
can aid and the freeing of trade within 
Europe. 

When OEEC started, trade was 
hampered not only by tariff walls but 
by quantitative import restrictions, cur- 
rency regulations, multiple exchange 
rates and many other barriers. Most of 
these have disappeared. Europe has be- 
come strong enough to attempt the free- 
ing of trade on a world-wide basis and, 
at the same time, to take on its fair 
share of aid to underdeveloped coun- 
tries. To achieve this, they are organiz- 
ing OECD, in which the 18 old OEEC 
countries will be joined by their two 
trans-Atlantic partners, Canada and the 
US. 

It was originally thought that NATO 
would handle the job of expanding the 
defence alliance between the North 
Atlantic nations into an instrument for 
economic and political cooperation. 
However, the attempt to supplement 
NATO’s military functions in the civil- 
ian field never got far off the ground 
and soon failed altogether. Further- 
more, NATO does not include the 
“neutrals” of Western Europe — like 
Sweden, Switzerland and Austria — 
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which are OEEC members and play an 
important part in trade co-operation. It 
is now planned that OECD shall take 
over the economic task which NATO 
never came close to tackling. 

The principal function of OECD will 
be not only to remove whatever trade 
barriers still exist in the Community 
and to prevent new ones from being 
erected, but also to solve trade and 
monetary disturbances multilaterally — 
a fairly new concept in world eco- 
nomics. 

Until recently, it was the accepted 
practice for governments to react to 
such domestic problems as unemploy- 
ment, capital shortages or unfavorable 
trade and payments balances by a 
variety of unilateral measures, such as 
currency devaluation, prohibition of 
“non-essential” imports and restrictions 
on capital movement. 

This inevitably forced other countries 
to adopt similar measures in self-de- 
fence and soon the only remedies that 
could have solved the disturbance — 
increased foreign trade and investment 
— slowed down even more, starting a 
new vicious circle of protectionism. 
Such restrictions are much easier to 
impose than to remove and world trade 
still suffers from many that were born 
out of the Great Depression of 30 
years ago. 

The principle of OECD will be that 
it is to the long-range advantage of 
healthy economies to help those in 
temporary difficulties by increasing 
their purchases from them and their 
capital exports to them. 

Three factors have contributed to the 
great sense of urgency to create a clear- 
ing house for the economic ills and 
remedies of the Western world: the 
outflow of gold and foreign currencies 
from America to Europe, the political 
necessity of preventing the Soviets from 
establishing a foothold in the under- 
developed countries by increasing and 
co-ordinating Western development aid, 
and the danger of letting Western 
Europe split into two competing blocs 
— the Six and the Seven. 

In a sense, the emergence of these 
blocs was the result of the success of 
OEEC in convincing traditionally pro- 


tectionist Europeans that close economic 
co-operation is the key to prosperity 
for all. This led the major industrial 
producers to the logical conclusion that, 
if trade without quantitative restrictions 
is good, trade in a complete customs 
union with no internal tariffs and one 
common external tariff must be even 
better. The result was the European 
Common Market of Benelux, France, 
West Germany and Italy. 

This left a number of other European 
countries who, for a variety of reasons, 
did not want to merge their economies 
as completely as the Inner Six pro- 
posed to do. The Scandinavians and 
Portugal feared crushing competition to 
their young industries. Great Britain 
worried about destroying Common- 
wealth ties by a complete European 
merger. Sweden, Switzerland and Aus- 
tria had their political neutrality to 
think about. So, in order to speak with 
a single voice to the mighty Six, they 
formed the European Free Trade As- 
sociation, a much looser alliance with- 
out a unified external tariff or a com- 
mon trade policy. 

It is now generally recognized that a 
trade war between the Six and the 
Seven would be economically hazardous 
and politically disastrous. Nor would a 
simple merger of the two into an Inner 
Thirteen solve the problem. It would 
do serious harm to the five European 
countries which are not as yet part of 
any economic bloc (Greece, Turkey, 
Spain, Finland and Ireland) and would 
make the difficulties of Canada and the 
U.S. in expanding their trade with 
Europe even harder to solve. 

To Canada, the solution to these 
long-range difficulties will depend as 
much on the continued rate of ex- 
pansion in Europe as on the degree to 
which countries can be persuaded to 
maintain an open-door policy toward 
the outside. 

Last year, Western Europe accounted 
for 29 per cent of total Canadian ex- 
ports, compared to only 24 per cent in 
1959. The important point is that our 
exports to Western Europe increased 
considerably more than those to any 
other area. While over-all exports in- 
creased only four per cent (reflecting a 
























slight drop in sales to the U.S.), e 
ports to Western Europe increased 2 
per cent to a total of $1,518 million. 

Still more significant is the fact th 
Canadian exports to the Inner §S 
increased 39 per cent while those to tl 
Outer Seven increased only 15 per cen 
The reason is that the Six are far ahea 
in industrial expansion and were ab! 
to record a 12 per cent increase in ou 
put, nearly twice as much as the Seve: 
Canada, primarily a supplier of ra 
materials to European industry, w: 
naturally among those overseas coui 
tries which benefited most. 

Sales to Italy and France, the Con 
mon Market countries with the highe 
rate of industrial expansion, illustrat 
the point. Canadian exports to Franc 
jumped from $43 million in 1959 to 
$73 million in 1960, those to Italy fron 
$32 million to $66 million. West Ger 
many, our largest market among the 
Six, bought $166 million worth o! 
Canadian goods, $37 million more than 
the year before. 

Nor does Canada’s 15 per cent ex 
port increase to the Outer Seven tell 
the whole story, since our trade with 
that group is decidely lopsided. While 
our sales to the Inner Six are more or 
less evenly distributed among the mem- 
ber nations, nearly 90 per cent of last 
year’s exports to the Seven were taken 
up by just one country, the United 
Kingdom. The remainder combined 
bought only $133 million worth from 
Canada last year, about eight per cent 
of total sales to Western Europe and 
barely 214 per cent of total exports to 
all countries. 

While the over-all Canadian trade 
balance still shows a modest deficit. 
trade with Western Europe recorded an 
increasing surplus because our imports 
from that region did not keep pace with 
exports. Last year’s imports from the 
Inner Six remained almost exactly the 
same as in 1959 while those from the 
Outer Seven increased about two per 
cent, mainly because of larger pur 
chases of machinery from the U.K. 

This would seem to indicate tha 
Canada is far from being “swamped 
with European goods and that, in faci 
the Europeans are not selling us near! 
enough to pay for the grain and rav 
materials which we hope to sell them 1: 
ever increasing quantities. 

The future of Canadian trade wit 
Europe is dependent on so many fac 
tors, political as well as economic, tha 
most forecasts are out of date befor 
they get into print. However, certai 
broad trends are becoming visible whic! 
should have an influence on ou 
chances for the next decade. 

Sales of Canadian bread grains, mor: 
than a third, of the current total, wi! 
almost certainly suffer. For one thing 
the higher rate of investment in Europ¢ 


Polymer’s Sarnia plant: Synthetic 
among most important of our exports 








‘ringing about greater mechanization 
~ farming, wider use of fertilizers, 
ter irrigation, higher acreage yields 
{ improved distribution. Some ex- 
ts think that Europe will produce a 
olus of food within five years. 
secondly, the Inner Six have made it 
ir that their avowed dedication to 
+r trade does not extend to farm 
ducts, partly because France wants 
»e the prime food supplier in Europe 
valance Germany’s predominance in 
vy industry and partly because of 
political necessity to protect farmers 
10 have generally been left behind by 
{/ » general wave of prosperity. Thirdly, 
ng living standards are resulting in 

; consumption of bread and increased 

isumption of meat, fruit and vege- 

les. 

Outlook for export of industrial raw 
naterials continues excellent in most 
tems. European industry will almost 
rtainly continue to grow, though per- 
aps Jess spectacuarly than in the past 
wo years, and with it demand for 
inadian mining products. Sales of 
aluminum may suffer in the long run 
rom greatly expanded production faci- 
ities in France and Italy. 

In wood products, much will depend 
1 the future relation between the Six 
and the Seven. All of the Six are im- 
orters of such products, especially 
ilp and newsprint, while three of the 
even — Norway, Sweden and Austria 

are strong competitors. 

In such semi-manufactured items as 
synthetic rubber and polystyrene, still 
among the most important in our sales 
to Europe, competition from the rapidly 
panding European chemical industries 
ill be felt before long. 

In most finished industrial products, 
nadian sales to Europe have been so 
iall in relation to total trade that even 
slight improvement could make a big 
‘ference. Such an improvement is 
ly probable in certain highly specia- 
-d lines in which Canada has de- 
oped particular know-how; for the 
t there is little chance to get past the 
icient, low-cost European compe- 
on. 

In general, future Canadian trade 
th Europe will largely depend on the 
ner in which further economic 
egration takes place. 

One of the immediate projects of 

CD is to integrate the Six and the 


c — my 


~ 


= > 


pos 


en — either individually or as a 
tle unit with liberal trade policies 
vard the outside — into the larger 


mework of an economic community 
North Atlantic nations. 

lo be sure, none of this is going to 
easy. While there is little resistance, 
ner here or in Europe, against the 
ad aims of OECD, there have been 
ne misgivings and criticisms of the 
thods which are to be employed. 
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Some doubt if it will be possible to 
put many of the ambitious plans into 
effect at all, since all OECD resolutions 
must be unanimous and do not even 
bind those members who abstain from 
voting. This makes it a body where 
compromise and persuasion must take 
the place of majority rule, certainly a 
handicap in putting through measures 
that reach deeply into the economic 
lives of member nations. 

Another fear, sometimes voiced by 
countries outside OECD, is that it will 
create economic regionalism. Some 
nations think that OECD is essentially 
a “rich countries’ club”, dedicated to 
making its members even richer at the 
expense of others. 

Some think that NATO itself, which 
is already showing signs of coming 
apart at the seams, will be further 
weakened when OECD takes away its 
economic purposes. 

Finally, there are those in the U.S. 
who do not want to become part of 
international organizations which the 





U.S. cannot clearly dominate and those 
in Europe who fear that the U.S. will, 
in fact, attempt such domination. 

These objections and apprehensions | 
are rather weak compared to the high | 
hopes put by most countries into OECD 
as an instrument of Western unity and 
prosperity, but they will probably have 
to be reckoned with in the early stages. 

Canada acted more quickly than 
most in ratifying the OECD treaty and | 
there was practically no open resistance, | 
although the decision came at the very 
moment when voices favoring increased 
protection for the domestic market | 
were the loudest in a decade. It is clear 
that OECD can not do much, at least 
for the time being, to help Canadian 
high-cost producers of finished pro- 
ducts in their troubles with European 
competition at home and abroad. Since | 

ECD will work for lower tariffs every- 
where it may even temporarily aggra- 
vate the problem. 

However, the results of efforts for 
freer trade and closer cooperation in 
trade policies will be further industrial 
expansion in Europe and the under- 
developed countries. This should in- 
crease foreign demand for Canada’s 
agricultural products, raw materials and 
some semi-finished goods which will in 
turn improve the payments balance and | 
thus lead to cheaper money, a higher 
rate of investment, greater consumption 
and more jobs. 

For further benefits, much will de- | 
pend on the sense of purpose and skill 
displayed by Canadian negotiators in 
getting better deals from fellow mem- 
bers for Canadian export commodities. 
In OECD, Canada will have a power- 
ful forum of 20 nations — among them 
nearly all its major trading partners — | 
before which to present its case. 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC 
SERVES FIVE CONTINENTS 
BY LAND, BY SEA, 

AND BY AIR! 
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New jets in the skies... new flagship on the seas... scenic-dom traif’s 
on the land. Things are happening in the exciting world of Ce radial 
Pacific, the most complete transportation system anywhere. A 

all mean even finer service for you. 


On the seas—the magnificent new Empress of Canada is t 
mate in comfort, decor, and service. It joins the Canadian 
White Empress fleet sailing weekly from Montreal and Québ:« °-—" 
happiest, most scenic way to Europe.,!In winter, White Empresses 


the sun for carefree southern cruises 


In the air, Canadian Pacific flies new Rolls-Royce powere¢ 
Jet Empresses. Only Canadian Pacific offers jets* and jet-prc 9s 
both routes to Europe—the short polar route and the southern rout 
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fares, too, on jet-prop flights to the Orient, Mexico and South 


Only direct service Canada-Hawaii—and on to the South 
Finest transcontinental jet service at low Canadian fares. 


2anadian—only scenic-dome streamliner across Canada— 
1e breathtaking Banff-Lake Louise route. You have a reserved 
i full-color show of Canada on a screen 2800 miles wide! Superb 
service, gourmet meals, every comfort. Plan to stop at mile- 
\ff Springs Hotel or Chateau Lake Louise, two of Canadian 
fine hotels, for a dream vacation. 


r command, for business or pleasure... the 85,000 integrated 
es of Canadian Pacific, by land, sea, and air. For information 
travel agent or any Canadian Pacific office. (*starts May 5th) 
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1. The Canadian, only scenic-dome streamliner across Canada. 2. The Buddha 
of Kamakura in Japan, one of many Canadian Pacific destinations around the 
Pacific. 3. Start your visit to Britain aboard a White Empress. 4. New 27,300-ton 
Empress of Canada on the St. Lawrence River. 5. Banff Springs Hotel, heart of 
the Canadian Rockies. 6. Fly to the 1st Century B.C., at 600 m.p.h.... Rome! 


THE WORLD'S MOST COMPLETE TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 
Railways e Steamships e Airlines e Hotels e Communications e Express 
Trucking e Piggyback 
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Chess 


by D. M. LeDain 


THE DECEPTIVE MUTATE, or Complete 
Block-Change, is the “April Fool” idea 
of problemdom. In the Complete Pure 
Block any move by Black in the set posi- 
tion would allow White to mate, so that 
White needs only to find a waiting key 
move that does not disturb any of the 
mating arrangements. In other words “lose 
a move”. It is an early primitive idea in 
the evolution of problem strategy. In the 
Mutate, however, although still a Com- 
plete Block, the subtle key move leads 
to changes in one or more of the set 
mates. This amusing idea came into great 
popularity at the turn of the century, 
with Phillip H. Williams, of England, the 
leading exponent. 

As to games, here is one with a 
Poisson d’Avril hook to it. 

White: H. Lehman, Black: R. Tesch- 
ner (W. German Championship, 1950). 
1.P-K4, P-K3; 2.P-Q4, P-Q4; 3.Kt-QB3, 


ACROSS 


1 We doubt if any famous painters hang here, yet some in it 


have been hanged. (6, 7) 


10 Not a placid quality found in teens. (7) 
11 Would there have been no plot to “Othello” had Iago not 


done this? (7) 


12 It has eyes but sees not. Rebut this if you can. (5) 
13 Through which bliss is sometimes attained. (9) 
14 She could be nicer. (7) 


15 Would you pickle a horse or smoke it? (4, 3) 
18 Little Georgia gets mad because one has to change gear to 


get gas. (7) 
Sticks her in the middle. (7) 


anthem is played. (9) 
26 Does this city lure B.A.s? (7) 
28 How the lightning strikes. (5, 2, 1, 5) 


DOWN 


toe te 


Horrors! They are! (9) 


= 


TDN tam 


What language Caesar used! (7) 


io 4) 


PxP: 4.KtxP, Kt-Q2; 5.Kt-KB3, KKt-B3; 
6.KKt-Kt5, B-K2; 7.KtxBP, KxKt; 8. 
Kt-KtSch, K-Ktl; 9.KtxKP, Q-K1; 10. 
KtxBP?, B-Kt5 mate! 
Solution of Problem No. 266 (Schiff- 
mann), Key, 1.Kt-B8. 

Problem No. 267 by P. H. Williams. 
White mates in two moves. (10+-4) 
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In this one must expect to see this happen when the national 
25 At once it’s apparent there’s a parent in here. (5) 


27 What one does to the occupants of a 23A. (7) 


One should be thankful when this arrives. (7) 
When the rest lie around, there’s no production line. (7) 
Responsible for an occupant of the hearse Nick drove. (7) 


His widow was anything but doleful in the theatre. (5) 


In which case the sailor carries his sea-chanteys? (5-3) 


Odds and Ends 


by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 





Puzzler 
By J. A. H. Hunter 


ALPHAMETICS become increasingly pop 
lar, and with good reason. 

Most mathematical teasers require 
fair degree of theoretical know-how 
the solver. But alphametics need only 
knowledge of basic arithmetic, coup! 
with much commonsense and a certs 
amount of patience. 

Here’s a difficult one! But difficult or 
because the stress will be on clear thin 
ing and patience. 

Each letter in the unduly optimis 
wording stands for a particular, but di 
ferent figure. The little crosses indica 
figures about which we are told nothin 

So what must SOLVE be? | 


EASY | 
TO | 





se ee | 
KXKkK iz 
SO LV E 
(Answer on Page 44) 





(149) | 


Solution to last puzzle 


: ACROSS 

9 But you wouldn't willingly set your teeth on it — especially 1 Significant 
your false ones. (4) 9 Overall 

16 Show 17 in an early stage. (9) 10 Spooner 

17 You may be told it’s something of your own to mind. (8) 11 Helots 

19 It got round A.E. composed this kind of poem. (7) 12 Extorts 

20 Ah-h doctor! It’s on the tip of my tongue! (7) “ nee Ik 

21 Mark is internally ill when under sea, by the sound of it. (7) Se 

“ ; : ’ 19 Office boy 

22 They may be boring, but they'll do you a good turn. (7) 21 Abbé 

23 Though young now, a graduate to be, no doubt. (4) 25 Calypso 

24 Extract from Carroll's “Alice” that became law. (5) 27 Wealth 


29 Wreaths 8 Frost 
30 Whither 13 Were 
31 Scholarship 16 Noon 
17 Dispatch 
DOWN 18 Tethers 
1 Shelled 20 Falters 
2 Giants 22 Bell-hop 
3 Ills 23 Scowl 
4 Issue 24 Perish 
5 Apostate 26 Ousel 
6 Tendril | 28 Ewer (516 
7 Foghorn | 
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by Raymond Rodgers 


Crossing the Tory Party Lines? 


E\RLIER THIS MONTH Deputy Trade 
\iinister James Roberts said “there is 
piobably less government intervention 
in economic activity in Canada than in 
any western country other than the 
United States.” He did not say why but 
two reasons are obvious: our private 
enterprise traditions and the division of 
powers between Ottawa and the pro- 
vinces. 

Recent PC body-building (a National 
Productivity Council, revamping of the 
Tariff Board, first ratification of 
OECD) does not disprove this. These 
moves will hardly result in far-reaching 
consequences, 

If the real divisions in Canada are 
between levels of government then we 
might very well ask: why do we have 
such an emphasis on party discipline, 
when parties differ so little on what 
they can implement? Surely some com- 
promise could be reached between bloc 
voting and party anarchy. 

For many decades in both British and 
Canadian history, parties were loose 
voting alliances — alliances invoked 
ily for a few really important issues. 
vith such loose party lines a member 

parliament can vote on occasion for 

‘oposals coming from sources he 
ormally would not look to. 


Looser party lines also mean that a 
rty-member can push hard on ideas 
ich are in advance of leadership 
nking. To give a specific example: 
MP Arthur Smith’s proposals that 
use our bargaining power in the 
Ognition-of-China issue to secure 
icessions from the Communists. 
Currently there is much behind-the- 
-nes grumbling about party discipline 
ng on in Ottawa. Old hands will 
bably say there has been for years. 
‘tainly, Smith and a few other PCs 
ne in for disparaging comment 
Ongst party diehards during the 
ently-concluded PC Annual Meeting. 
[he MP drawing most of this com- 
‘Nt was Ernest Broome of Vancouver 
ith. He has been accused (falsely) 
crossing party lines on the Aurora 
eline Company debate. In fact, if 
' charges of crossing party lines are 
be made they should be hurled at 
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Ernest Broome: Right and proper? 


most of the other PCs. The debate re- 
ceived little notice in the press but it 
highlights the whole problem of current 
PC doctrines. 

This problem has wide ramifications. 
Recent Gallup Polls have led many ob- 
servers (particularly the Liberals, of 
course) to conclude that Diefenbaker 
is doomed. Unemployment is seen as the 
downfall of the government. The as- 
sumption is that an election this Sum- 
mer would see the PCs kicked out. 

But here are some objections to that 
idea. First, the Toronto-oriented 
cabinet has convinced business that the 
PCs are going to give industry mild 
but adequate tariff protection. Second, 





Arthur Smith: Ahead of his leadership. 


Diefenbaker retains much rural support 
with his recent agricultural reforms (as 
Frank Harris — no known relation to 
his late namesake — said in The 
Vernon News: “The government’s agri- 
cultural policy could not but win sup- 
port from any farm group” since it is 
“nothing less than the use of the depart- 
ment’s powers to try to place Canadian 
agriculture on a_ profitable, stable 
basis.”’) 

The third element yet to be satisfied 
is the urban worker. Diefenbaker has 
a number of irons in the fire ready to 
be pulled out at the appropriate 
moment — and the most important of 
these are not necessarily the make-work 
projects. He has a number of Royal 
Commission reports to draw upon in 
the future, particularly health insurance 
and old-age measures. He cannot get 
the votes of the out-of-work but their 
numbers do not necessarily mean defeat 
at the polls. 

It is quite possible that the PCs will 
be in power for Canada’s centenary in 
1967. If so, we can expect much energy 
to be expended within the party during 
coming years on what is really the most 
important issue cutting across the usual 
regional factionalism. This issue is 
whether business of any kind is good 
for Canada or just Canadian business is 
good for Canada 

This issue is so important that it can 
be safely predicted MPs will on oc- 
casion cross party lines to speak-up in 
accordance with their feelings about 
Canada’s independent growth. It would 
be no surprise if one or two opposition 
MPs were to vote with the PCs on 
certain measures strengthening Cana- 
dian independence, even to the detri- 
ment of their class or group interests 
within the country. 


And, more relevant in the light of 
recent events, it is equally possible that 
some PCs will vote against their 
fellows if a measure seems to com- 
promise our independence. In fact, that 
has very nearly happened in the Aurora 
Pipeline Company debate — Ernest 
Broome has said he would vote against 
a bill sponsored by PC members and 
backed by nearly all of them. 
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No wonder medical men wee: 
often advise patients to em- a 
bark on an ocean trip to - 
“get away from it all.” At sea 
in a modern Juxury liner 


















passengers can breathe the 
clean salt air of absolute 
freedom, days and leagues 
away from business tensions 
and harried routine. 

Most CUNARD passenger 
liners are equipped with sta- 
bilizers to assure the smooth- 
est of sailing — and all offer 
the rest. comfort and tran- 
quil spell of the sea which to 
many travellers is actually a 
new lease on life. 

To all, CUNARD offers 
the famous personal service 
born of the world’s most 
honoured seafaring tradition; 
eutstanding cuisine, luxuri- 
ous accommodation, and en- 
tertainment to meet every 
taste. Headed by the famous 
QUEENS, ten CUNARDERS 
are yours to choose from, a 
prescription for pleasure 
wherever you go. 


See your local agent 
Enquire about the new Cunard 
Pay-Later Plan — 
the budget way fo make your 

travel dreams come true 


Goting ‘ “lf he Fan! 
GO CU NAR D 
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CCFer Harold Winch said in e 
debate that “this House of Common 5 
being asked to give its stamp of © >- 
proval to a company that first of || 
has no interest in Alberta. Everyt! 
will be exported for secondary indu -y 
in the states of Idaho and Monte 
through a half-mile-long border p e- 
line, built by a U.S. controlled pe »- 
leum by-products company. 

CCFer Arnold Peters added that if 
it is necessary to spend $15 millior ‘o 
build this pipe line, then good: ss 
gracious, surely the Canadian pec le 
could afford to do this if it would ¢ ve 
them the key to the complete contro! of 
the Alberta oil fields and the export 
markets.”” PC member Grant Camp ell 
felt uneasily sympathetic to CCF ob- 
jections and said that “just because the 
devil is against this particular bil! is 
not sufficient reason for me to support 
it.” 


Y 


Broome stated that he did not care tc 
deal with the economic arguments of 
the CCF on this question: “I am simply 
talking about the matter of Canadian 
participation in financing, in construc- 
tion and in the operation of the line.” 
Since he himself has introduced bills on 
these topics [see Ottawa Letter: March 
18], he could hardly do otherwise. 

Yet it was quite clear that with a few 
exceptions his fellow PCs thought he 
was crossing party lines and giving 
support to the CCF devil. The press 
also thought so to judge by headlines 
like “PC Supports CCF Attack On 
Pipeline”. 

Defending himself, Broome pointed 
out that he understood Canadian con- 
trol and construction to be, where pos- 
sible, one of “the fundamental prin- 
ciples of this party and, I believe, of 
this government.” Furthermore, “There 
is no party whip on this bill. All mem- 
bers are entitled to speak on this bill as 
they think right and proper.” 

No Liberal cared to come to his aid. 
The Liberals, as Conservatives in a it 
of a hurry or Welfare-State men wth 
time to spare, sat on the fence as they 
so often do. Yet they too are split on 
this whole question of Canadianism «1d 
it is only the smallness of their numb rs 
that keeps them so publicly united :t 
this time. 

Things have certainly come to a 
sorry state of affairs if MPs feel t’ 
must maintain unity even on pri\ 
bills which are not, officially, part 
the government’s program, And to 
back to our opening theme, \ 
awakening to the fact that no part: 
going to rock the country on ma 
issues, may soon show enough gumpt 
to take the occasional independ 
stand on a few of the trimmings— 
the least of which is keeping an eye 
what the @CF would call “Texas bv - 
ness buccaneers.” 
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London Letter 


by Beverley Nichols 


British Bottoms Rest Uneasy 


Fu MANY YEARS I have sat, intellectu- 
ally, at the feet of Bertrand Russell. At 
the age of 88 Lord Russell has still one 
of the most explosive minds in Europe. 
He is one of those original spirits of 
wliom one can truly say that the more 
one disagrees with him, the more one 
admires him. If I were a Jesuit I should 
insist that all my disciples read his 
“Why I am not a Christian”. It contains 
more positive arguments for immedi- 
ately embracing the Christian faith than 
any theological work yet published. 

However, it was not until three days 
ago that I sat at the feet of Bertrand 
Russell . . . physically. I was squatting 
in a position of considerable discomfort, 
only a few yards away from him, on 
the pavements outside the Ministry of 
Defence. The occasion was the mass 
protest of 5,000 opponents of nuclear 
warfare, with particular reference to 
the Polaris submarine base in Scotland. 
I had gone there not because I believed 
that any practical purpose could be 
served by such a demonstration, but 
because I wanted to see what would 
happen. 

Within half an hour, I had my 
answer. Nothing would happen. And as 
the February sunlight slowly faded 
terrible sense of anticlimax slowly 
dviited over the patient crowds. At the 
r\ of sounding frivolous on this grim 

| awful subject I would suggest that 

of the reasons for this feeling of 

i> '-climax was that the British body 

is Sot physically designed for sitting. 

c’ ss-legged, on hard pavements. Not, 
st. for any lengthy period. 

may be all very well for the 
jus who are raised on a diet of rice. 

it is agonising if one has been 
ght up on a diet of roast beef and 
<shire pudding. Lord Russell, ad- 
edly, managed it very well, with 
hin, sensitive hands clasped on his 

knees. But it was not long before 
rather rococo entourage that he 
h. collected began to shift uneasily 
0: their bottoms. 
do not enjoy writing in this vein. 
| d Russell is a great man, and he 
Is Sassionately convinced that he is 
"1. So is the Reverend Michael Scott, 
“eventually escorted the old gentle- 
MN: into his car, in the fading light. 
“| oink it went very well” said Michael 


Fe | 
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Scott. 

wearily. 
But had it gone as well as that? The 

physical posture of those thousands of 


And Lord Russell nodded 


earnest people was the posture of 
Gandhi. And so, of course, was their 
mental posture. But can the British 
people. who — after all —have been 


somewhat active in drawing up the map 
of the modern world—really assume 
the Gandhi pasieee, and remain true to 
mer 








Wearing a mental “dhoti’’: 


Russell: 


themselves? Can they really 
mental “dhoti” as if to the manner 
born? I doubt it. 

Indeed, to me, the most truly British 
figure ddle 
aged lady who marched around with a 
small fly-spray. squirting it 
crowd, and crying “The League oi 
pire : 


was that of a virulent. 


Loyalists says 
Time and again she 
around us, and her only response wz 
series of yawns. ce 
looked bored. 

I think we may say that this was a 
supremely British occasion. Which does 
not imply that it was not als cc 
sion of tragedy a 

The Lumumba riots have b 
different affair—hysterica]. 5! 
likely to become bloodier. 
African situation takes 
for the better. Their violence 
be underlined by the fact that at th 
height of the disturbances the crowds 
converged upon Eaton Square in a 
endeavor to storm the Belgian Embassy. 
For Eaton Square is of al] residential] 


whe 


have ever hea ong experience 
f theatre goin 
fter the fall of the curtain, the 
fight overflowed on to the pavements 
outside the theatre. with an angr 






districts in London the most elegant. 
Dramatist Terry Rattigan has a pent- 
house there furnished in the Regency 
style, through whose windows one has 
a grandstand view of any riots or revo- 
lutions that may be going. Nearby is 
Eileen Dickson, the blond editor of 
Harper’s Bazaar, who is one of those 
women in whom chic is so innate that 
it assumes the proportions of a major 
virtue. Once—so the story goe 
rang her bell to inform her that “the 
revolution had begun”. She requested 
him to deliver it to the back door. And 
close to her is one of London’s most 
picturesque figures. Arther Jeffress, of 
whom Graham Southerland painted a 
masterly portrait. 
Arther lives in great splendor on the 
ground floor, surrounded by French 
impressionists and Charles X furniture. 
When he is not so employed, he divides 
his time between running an art gallers 
opposite Claridge’s Hotel, and drifting | | 
down the canals of Venice in one of 
the few gondolas that are still in private 
possession. An admirable companion [| 
with whom to face a howling mob. And | 
they really did howl. and look like 
going on doing so. 



























































Meanwhile, in the theatre. there has 
been howling of a different sort. as the 
battle between the squares and the 
avant garde waxes fiercer. You may 
remember that some years ago | 
prophesied that a very young. fledgling 
impresario called Peter Daubeny would 
make a great name for himself in the 
theatre. The prophesy has been ampls 
fulfilled. Today. in his middle 
Peter is the only man whose shoul ders 
are worthy to receive the mantle of the 
ate Sir Charles Cochran. Which ma ke 
what happened ~ other night al] t 
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You see. Peter's mn list of 


ing successes has been large 
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to the 
er t Comedie Francaise, and 
perme it with flair and distinction. 
By intro duc ng us to the great tradition- | | 
al ba 1 _ That sort of thing. | i 
And udden out of the blue [ 
he puts on The Con nection. While the [ 
plav was in rehearsal I asked him what 
it was about e replied “It is the | 
Dustbin play to end all Dustbin plays b 
It is also, incidentally. a masterpiece. j 
On the first night the audience agreed 
se n d the 
7 a 
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FILL 'ER UP 


If all the horsepower produced today 
came from horses, there wouldn’t be 
much room in the world for people. 

Fortunately most of the world’s 
horsepower comes from other energy 
sources. Man has learned to tap 
nature for “‘packaged’’ horsepower. 

Oil is the handiest form of pack- 


WiTH PERCHERONS 


aged horsepower. Because it has been 
made available at reasonable prices 
everywhere in Canada, it provides 
more than half of Canada’s energy 
needs. And oil prices are reasonable 
—Imperial Oil receives less for a 
gallon of gasoline today than 10 
years ago. 


YAPERIAL OIL LIMITED 
...for 80 years Canada’s leading supplier of energy 





| Peter facing an even angrier mob. {f 
| he had not been disabled—his left . = 
| was shot off during the war—the af ir 


would certainly have come to blo. s. 
In which case, I am, quite sure ‘):t 
Molly, who was standing by his s ‘2, 
would have joined in. Little Molly is 
his suave and deceptively delicate Ic 
ing wife. But on this occasion 
looked as though she would be q 
capable of strangling some of 1e 
hecklers with her four-strand rope of 
pearls. 

Well, whatever else one may «ay 
about this extraordinary evening, at 
least it seemed to prove that the Loncon 
theatre is very much alive and kicking. 
It proves something else—that there is 
a limit to the depths of squalor into 
which the average theatre-goer is pre- 
pared to be dragged. The whole thing 
is getting rather monotonous. 

Among the latest “masterpieces” to 
be acclaimed by the critics is a play 
called Stop it, Whoever You Are. \he 
theme of this fragrant offering is laid 
in a public lavatory and the main 
interest of the plot is centred round the 
seduction of the aged attendant by a 
sixeen year old nymphomaniac. It is all 
madly powerful and significant. 

It is also, by the way, of such ex- 
cruciating boredom that it compels 
middle-aged gentlemen like myself to 
beat a hasty retreat to the men’s room. 
Where to one’s relief one discovers that 
the atmosphere is comparatively normal 
and distinctly more hygenic. 
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So are we ripe for a Puritan revival? 
I would like to think so, because 


| nothing is more tedious than unin- 


hibited sex, particularly in the theatre. 
However, it seems unlikely. The un- 
expurgated report of the legal proceed- 
ings in the case of Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover has just been rushed out by 
Penguin Books under the title of ‘he 
Trial of Lady Chatterley. And it bids 


| fair to outsell even the original novel 


_ itself. Whv? Because of a sudden p 


S- 
sion on the part of the British pu>lic 
to acquaint themselves with the lezal 
niceties of literary obscenity? Hard y. 

The more probable explanation is 
that the Trial is peppered with an © en 


_ larger number of four-letter words t 10 


the novel. As if this were not enov :), 
we are now able to purchase, in 1¢ 
most respectable establishments, a lo - 


| playing record of extracts from 1¢ 
| book, produced under the most resp¢ *t- 
| able auspices. This record is a star | ’I- 
| former at the cocktail parties of 


Bright Young People of the sixties 
But please do not let these thi 3s 


| depress you. As far as I know, th re 
| is no historical record of any cour ‘y 


that swore itself to death. All the sa: ¢, 
it is perhaps important that we sho 'd 
sometimes try to swear about the ri_ 1 
things. 
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by Mary Lowrey Ross 


Who's Unfair? Everbody! 


‘\OT LONG AGO, a spokesman on CFTO 
appealed to the audience for a more 
sympathetic attitude towards the new 
tation. CFTO, he pointed out in the 
course of his comment, had been on the 
air for only nine weeks, while CBC had 
been in operation for more than a 
dozen years. 

The point sounded curiously unrealis- 
\ic. For the public has neither patience 
nor inclination for the sort of fostering 
indulgence that will help a program or 
« network over the initial rough spots. 
lt is probably true that it takes months 
or even years to build up a satisfactory 
series of programs. But unfortunately it 
takes only a second to switch to another 
channel. 

The advantages enjoyed by the CBC, 
and the corresponding disadvantages 
suffered by CFTO, are now so obvious 
that it is hard to understand how they 
were Overlooked, even in the scramble 
(0 acquire the new station. 

To begin with, the CBC a dozen 
\ears ago had an enthusiastic and 
clatively uncritical public. If the screen 


iivered and swarmed and if an arm 


r the back of a head came between the 

ction and the camera, nobody 
othered very much. We accepted them 
' part of the miracle, just as we ac- 
pted the whine and snarl of static in 
> early days of radio. The miracle 
ielf was enough. 


While television was still an enchant- 
g, if rather eccentric toy, the CBC 
‘Ss establishing a firm disciplinary 
id on its public. From the beginning 
has maintained a fundamentally edu- 
tional policy, making it clear that if 
ople wanted giveaway shows, Wes- 
ns, and soap opera, it could go else- 
ere for them. A great many did. But 
audience that remained is a loyal 
d tenacious one and any threat, or 
°n rumor of threat, to one of its 
vOrites —— Explorations, Close-up, 
stival (formerly Folio) or Fighting 
ords, brings it out in vociferous sup- 
rt: 
There was little hope of diverting this 
‘ticular group from CBC. The alter- 
‘ive was to attract the followers of 
ht-minded programs coming in over 
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the American networks. Unfortunately 
this group, too, seems to be solidly 
committed, by preference, habit, or 
sheer inertia, to programs which the 
new station, at best, merely sought to 
imitate. 

Why, one wonders, didn’t the pro- 
moters recognize this in advance? I 
think they did, and that what they 
hoped, and probably still hope, to pro- 
duce, was television that would be 
light in tone but serious in content, 
locally centred, yet general in interest, 
some pie-in-the-sky formula that would 
miraculously satisfy just about every- 
body — the general public, the thinkers- 
in-depth, the sponsors and the BBG. 

Well, the network that will catch 
everybody has still to be devised, and 
probably the CBC was right, in the first 
place, in concentrating largely on a 
single group. Even from this relatively 
safe position, to be sure, CBC programs 
are occasionally caught off-balance. But 
they can invariably right themselves 
before any great damage is done. 

Explorations for instance, opened its 
season with a series of parodies on 
popular television forms—the Western, 
the Murder-mystery and the situation- 
comedy. These came off badly. Good 
parody demands that the parodist 


“Fighting Words”: Comedian Shelley Berman chief quarry of battling panel. 


should have an intimate, even affec- 
tienate feeling for his material, and 
this series sounded as though they had 
been put together by someone who had 
heard the subjects described but had 
never actually seen them. 

The series might have doomed a new 
station immediately. Recovering quickly 
however, Explorations launched 
smoothly into a sound Canadian his- 
torical series and has been on even keel 
ever since. 

Fighting Words, too, has its misad- 
ventures. It is quite capable of present- 
ing, as it did recently, a program of 
sustained academic gobbledegook that 
left the audience, and, one suspects. 
some of the participants, groping amid 
the archetypal references. The program 
was followed the next week by a panel 
discussion so simple-minded as to set 
intellectuals and non-intellectuals yawn- 
ing in chorus. 

(This was partly because the quota- 
tions submitted hardly invited argu- 
ment, or even discussion, partly because 
of the presence of two feminine panel- 
lists; for the feminine participant on 
Fighting Words, unless she is Dr. 
Charlotte Whitton, is rarely prepared 
to go all out in the way the program 
demands.) After this dizzy drop, how- 
ever, Fighting Words, came roaring 
back, with poet Irving Layton leading 
the pack and panellist Shelley Berman 
as the chief quarry. 

CBC programs, with their well- 
established backlog of public support, 
can afford occasional ineptitudes. But 
the new station, in the cliche of the 
trade, can only be as good as its latest 
program. This is obviously unfair. But 
fairness isn’t a virtue that is likely to 
flourish as long as the public follows 
the programs it prefers and the ratings 
follow the public and the sponsors fol- 
low the ratings. 
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Now! The most exciting 
Sheridan Catalogue in 45 
years! Pages and pages, 
in full colour, of Canada’s 
finest Evergreens, Trees, 
Shrubs, Perennials, Vines 
and Roses! Plus useful 
information on proper 
selection, planting and 
cultivation by Sheridan 
experts. A ‘‘must’’ for 
every garden lover! 
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FOR YOUR FREE COPY 
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Telephone TAylor 2-0251 
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Lighter Side 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


It's Over My Head 


AT THIS TIME of year, the odor of 
boiling tar is as evocative of the sea- 
son as the smell of burning leaves in 
the fall. The formula that goes with it 
is equally familiar: “I was working on 
a roof down the street and I notice 
you got some shingles missing —” 

The vat of bubbling pitch leans 
against the curb. The roofing expert 
leans against the verandah railing, 
smiling confidently, as he well may. 
He has every advantage over the 
householder, since for the latter the 
roof of his house is as unfamiliar and 
inaccessible as the dark side of the 
moon. The owner has no professional 
knowledge of his roof, but he has a 
special feeling about it, intimate, pro- 
tective and probably atavistic. 

The roof is the archetype of his 
security and must be cherished at any 
cost. So he ends by sutrendering to 
the pressure and says unhappily, all 
right, go ahead and see what’s the 
trouble. After that things happen with 
extraordinary rapidity. No sooner said 
than done and no sooner up than 
down and that will be $22.50. 

Sometimes I wish I lived under 
one of those quaint old thatch roofs 
that protect one like a mother hen (for 
why should I do all the protecting?), 
or even under some hot tin roof that 
could at least take care of itself. But 
I live under a slate roof in a harsh 
northern climate and every year the 
volunteer roofers turn up as recurrent 
as spring. 

“Lady, I been working on the roof 
two doors down and I notice your 
ridge-roll’s loose and your flashings 
are all shot—” 

Over the years I have worked out a 
loose system of dealing with the roof 
and its helpers. I let three pass and 
hire the fourth. This at least satisfied 
my rather confused sense of responsi- 
bility to what may be nothing more 
than a myth. Mr. Pelucci happened to 
be the fourth caller that week. 

I had been working in the kitchen 
polishing up an old brass lamp when 
he knocked at the back door. Like 
all the rest, he looked knowing and 
ominous and he smelt faintly of boiled 
pitch. “Want I should look at your 
roof lady?” 


I began as usual. “What’s the matte 
with my roof?” 

“I dunno till I look,” he said. 

Well at least they had changed th 
dialogue and tightened up the script 
“You mean you were working on 
roof down the street and noticed the 
ridge-roll was loose and the cemen| 
work was gone round the chimney?” 
I said. 

“Just going by,” he said. He stepped 
off the porch and looked skyward 
“These old houses, there’s generally, 
some roof trouble.” 

I decided to humor him. “You can 
say that again,” I said chattily. 

“Old houses like this, there’s usually 
something wrong with the roof”, he 
said, humoring me; and added enig- 
matically, “No kidding.” 

I told him finally to go ahead, and 
he disappeared. I tried not to think oi 
the dizzy computations going on over 
my head — he was away a long time 
— and when he finally reappeared, | 
asked, bracing myself, “Well, what's 
the trouble.” 

“No trouble,” he said. 

“What do you mean, no trouble! 
I said. 

“Nothing the matter with the roof.” 
he said, and started down the steps. 

“Won’t you please leave me your 
card?” I said. 

He had no card, but he produced 
half sheet of ruled paper with hi 
name — J. Pelucci — printed in bloc! 
letters, along with his address and tele 
phone number. 

I put the fragment away carefull\ 
But this spring when I called his num 
ber I was told the telephone had bee! 
disconnected, and though I searche 
the telephone book I couldn't fin 
any trace of J. Pelucci. Out of curiosit: 
I consulted some of the neighbors bu 
none of them had been visited by Mr: 
Pelucci and no one would believe m) 
story. Whoever heard of a roofer, the) 
asked, who couldn’t find anything th 
matter with a roof? 

Well, I hesitate to drag the super 
natural into this, but I am beginning 
to suspect that Mr. Pelucci was literalls 
out of this; world. 

Remember, I was rubbing an olc 
brass lamp at the time. 
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loulouse-Lautrec: Victim of legend? 


“TOULOUSE-LAUTREC”, writes Henri 
Perruchot, introducing his en- 
hralling biography’ of that deformed 
nobleman who became one of the great 
painters of the nineteenth century, 
has often been the victim of legend”. 
It is a legend that appeals to the 
ume gross taste which enjoys staring 
freaks and monsters in booths at 
irgrounds. The figure of this squat, 
addling dwarf in frock-coat and 
wler hat; the stunted legs encased in 
eck trousers; the hideous, swollen 
atures of the bearded face with its 
nce-nez and thick, slavering lips—all 
ese are familiar to millions of readers 
d movie-goers. This savage caricature 
a man is seen in the popular mind 
ainst a glamorous background of the 
‘es and dance-halls of Montmartre 
the ‘nineties. 
Still, there’s truth in the legend, and 
thaps an aspect of its fascination for 
isn’t so sadistic as it seems. For in 
: fearsome ugliness of his person, the 
terness of his short, tormented life, 
utrec embodies the paradox of art 
2If, of light wedded to darkness. Like 
contemporaries Van Gogh and 


uguin he was called to self-destruc- 
n: out of the fever-chart of his suffer- 
he was to make his art. 
Henri-Marie-Raymond de Toulouse- 
Lsutree Montfa was born in 


1864, 
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by Kildare Dobbs 





Technique of Moral Suicide 


eldest son of an illustrious and ancient 
family whose forbears had _ been 
crusaders. “Ah, Monseigneur,” Lautrec’s 
father, the Count Alphonse, once 
nostalgically told an archbishop, “the 
days are gone when the counts of 
Toulouse could violate a monk and 
hang him afterwards if it so pleased 
them.” 

Yet a thousand years or so of wealth 
and power had not tamed them much. 
Count Alphonse did exactly as he 
pleased. His passion was sport and he 
spent most of his time with his horses, 
his hounds and his hawks. He had a 
fondness for outlandish costume and 
was as likely to appear in the dress of a 
Scotch highlander or a Saracen as in 
his riding habit. 

Lautrec was an attractive child—his 
deformity did not come to its mon- 
strous flowering till pubescence—and 
like the adults of the family he was free 
to follow his own whims. His ambition 
was to become as good a horseman as 
his father; he shared the family passion 
for food; his awakening interest in 
drawing and painting was equally in 
the family tradition. It was by no means 
a bad childhood for an embryo painter. 

The Toulouse-Lautrecs lived by im- 
agination, above middle-class timidities. 
They were adventurous; even in so 
traditional a craft as cookery one of 
Lautrec’s great-great-uncles had served 
for dinner an exquisitely succulent 
monkey, “its little hands dabbling in 
the sauce”. In later life, after watching 
a boxing-match between a negro and a 
kangaroo, Lautrec himself invited his 
friends to dine on “kangaroo’—im- 
provised from a sheep, garnished with 
an oxtail, complete with pouch in which 
was hidden a mouse. The water-jugs 
on that occasion contained live gold- 
fish—a hint of the host’s views on 
water drinking. 

Lautrec’s mother, the Countess 
Adéle, was soon estranged from the 








eccentric cousin she had married. It 
was she who saw to the boy’s education 
and to his medical treatment when in 
his fourteenth and fifteenth vears he 
broke successively his left and his right 
femurs. Only then did it become fully 
apparent that he was to be a cripple. 
Only then did he take almost desper- 
ately to the schooling of his talent as 
his one remaining hold on life and 
happiness. He took his baccalaureat at 
the University of Paris and thereafter 
flung himself into painting. 

In 1882 he entered Bonnat’s studio 
where he quickly dominated his com- 
panions with his lively wit and gaiety. 
“I'm a_ half-bottle” he would insist, 
caricaturing himself in order to turn 
aside pity. He submitted cheerfully to 
the master’s discipline, subduing in his 
work the bright color that was natural 
to him, trying manfully to achieve the 
sort of idealised drawing that was 
fashionable rather than the implacable 
realism of his own bent. 

The following year he worked under 
Cormon who wanted him to paint 
allegories of the Golden Age—youths 
and maidens frolicking with lions and 
leopards. “And with bronze rattle- 
snakes . * said Lautrec. Here too 
began those perverse loves which were 
all the love possible for one so de- 
formed. Disillusioned. an outcast. he 
was at home only with the moral 
wrecks cast away in the stews and 
glittering cafés of Montmartre. 

Mercilessly he recorded the sad. 
ravaged faces of these prostitutes and 
lesbians. dancers and pimps. seeing in 
their decadence not the inhuman but, 
on the contrary. the appallingly human. 
discovering the beauty in their ugliness. 
To do so he had to emancipate his 
talent from the Bonnats and Cormons. 
His friendship with Van Gogh and 
Bernard helped him in this, not so 
much because of their own work as 
because they introduced him to the 
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work of Cézanne and to Japanese 
prints. 

Van Gogh (as Perruchot points out) 
looked on suffering with pity. There is 
no pity in Toulouse-Lautrec, either for 
himself or for his subject. Instead there 
is a sort of stoicism, the innocent 
ferocity, at it were, of a surgeon. 

Lautrec’s fame began in 1891 with 
his celebrated posters for the Moulin- 
Rouge, where he himself was a privi- 
leged familiar. He was now in his mid- 
twenties, at the height of his vigor 
and creativeness. He had begun to 
frequent brothels, had contracted syphi- 
lis, drank so heavily that he was well on 
the road to alcoholism. His “saintly 
mother” reasoned with him in vain. In 
vain she invited him to dine with a 
prince of the church, who lectured him 
in modestly obscure terms. Only in 
work and debauchery could her son 
forget the pain of existence. 

He took to /iving in brothels — “he 
painted, ate and slept in them”. Models, 
(the pocket-Priapus explained) always 
looked as if they were stuffed. These 
women were alive. Used to being 
watched by men, they were as unself- 
conscious as animals. Life in these 
brothels, after working hours, had its 
own queer domesticity. Here Lautrec 
found at last a sort of love and accep- 
ance. Moreover, as he told an aquaint- 
ance, they were the only places left 
where one could get a decent shoe- 
shine. 


While his frail constitution disinte- 
grated under the insults with which he 
hurried it to the grave, he remained, 
like his father, an aristocrat contemp- 
tuous of the bourgeois. Seeing a poor 
girl staring longingly at a diamond ring 
in a shop window, Count Alphonse had 
bought it for her at once, tipped his 
bowler and gone on his way. Such 
gestures, a young man said in the artist’s 
presence, were not stupid, for they as- 
serted caste. Lautrec scornfully dis- 
missed the praise of this young man 
(whose name was Marcel Proust) as 
middle-class stupidity, always too ready 
to “admire an absurd gesture or a sun- 
eet”. 

Henri Perruchot’s biography of 
Toulouse-Lautrec, rendered into ad- 
mirable English by Humphrey Hare, is 
not, as it claims, definitive. It attempts 
no exhaustive survey of the painting. 
It’s still one of the most fascinating 
books I’ve read in a long time, and 
worth buying for its illustrations alone. 
Not only are there numerous line- 
drawings in the text—self-caricatures by 
the artist; there are also no fewer than 
fifty pages of remarkable photographs. 

Many of them are portraits of Lau- 
trec at all ages and in every sort of 
costume from fancy-dress to nakedness. 
There are pictures of his family and 


friends and of his various wom; 
dancers, models, prostitutes. From o-e 
of them (which may have been taken ' ; 
Lautrec) the coarse face of the dan--r 
La Goulue stares impudently, her dross 
in gallant disarray. Beside her, !«r 
blowsy sister, stark naked except ior 
the black stockings which lend a f.:- 
from-erroneous air of wickedne : 
brandishes a peacock’s feather. 


One can almost hear Lautrec’s ; 
castic exclamation — “Ah, life . 
life...” 


Toulouse-Lautrec, by Henri Perruchot 
— Michael Joseph—$7.50. 


Glubb’s Early Days 


Gus Pasuwa (Lt.-Gen. Sir John Bagot 
Glubb), like others before him who 
after a long and active life have taken 
up the pen to write about it, started by 
describing the most important period of 
his career. This he did in his A Soldier 
with the Arabs. Only after a lovingly 
told Story of the Arab Legion, and an 
excursion into political analysis, Britain 
and the Arabs, did Glubb Pasha feel 
the urge to tell about the beginnings of 
his lifelong association with the Arabs. 
War in the Desert is an account of the 
years 1922 to 1930, the early period of 
Lt.-Gen. Sir John Bagot Glubb’s time 
in the Middle East — a time filled with 
drawn-out, sporadic, sanguinary war- 
fare along the borders of Iraq and the 
Nejed (now Saudi Arabia). 


The adversaries were on one side 
the Iraqi government, for which the 
Royal Air Force did much of the fight- 
ing, in the air as well as on the ground 
(in armored cars), the Ikhwan (“the 
brethren”) on the other. The latter were 
formerly nomadic bedouins whom King 
Ibn Saud had induced to join in mili- 
tary-religious settlements. These latte 
day Saracens were the scourge of the 
neighboring countries, for they com- 
bined the insatiable appetite for raidin 
of the Bedouins with the fanaticism 
Wabhabi revivalists. 


There is little doubt that in the '°- 
ginning Ibn Saud looked with favor 
upon the Ikhwan and — despite ©-- 
casional protestations to the contrary — 
even approved of their armed inci '- 
sions into Iraq, if not of their appalli’s 
outrages against hapless Iraqi trib »- 
men. The Ikhwan, in return, provid. J 
him with much of the force with whi 
he destroyed the Sherifat of Hejas a°d 
made himself master of the holy citi 
But as their successes mounted, i ¢ 
Ikhwan turned rebels against their ki’: 
and protector whom they came to co - 
sider overly cautious, especially in t < 
propagatién of the Wahhabi brand - 
Mohammedan extremism. 
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\s a result, the British, who at first 
opposed militarily the Ikhwan, and 
‘tically their royal wire-puller, ended 
with helping the latter against the 
mer. Early in 1930, the last of the 
wan rebels surrendered, whereupon 
formal agreement settling all out- 
iding differences was concluded be- 
; een Saudi Arabia and Iraq, under 
f itish auspices aboard a British war- 

p. This peace has never been broken. 


t is a story of high adventure, of 

rigue and counter-intrigue, great 
courage and chivalry, and then again 
{coal deceit and butchery. Glubb Pasha 
was in the very midst of it all. He was 
a young man, then, making his name 
as the successor of Lawrence of Arabia. 
The youthful zest of his early years in 
the desert he has transferred to the 
pages of this book, the most engaging 
and the most exciting of the four which 
he has written. J.G. 


War in the Desert, by Glubb Pasha — 
Hodder and Stoughton — $5.50. 


The Staff Line 


GreNERAL Lorpd- IsMay, first as 
hurchill’s staff officer during the 
Second World War and then as the first 
Secretary General of NATO, ren- 
dered incalculable service to the Allied 
cause and his own country. Perhaps 
the best testimony to this is that none 
o! the generals and politicians who 
have so freely criticized so many of 
their war time colleagues in print, have 
attempted to belittle the part he played. 
it is, however, over fifteen years 
since the end of the war. Churchill has 
boon evaluated by people ranging from 
his valet to his CIGS. In addition, a host 
© ‘right hand men” and “key” advisers 
hve produced their versions of events. 
result is that at this late date only 
(' “controversial” biographies cause 
’ re than a ripple of interest. This sort 
© »o0ok would be foreign to Lord Is- 
n .’s whole character and training. 


‘is Memoirs reflect the attitudes of 
rst-class staff officer in that they 
4’ Written in concise, straightforward 
f lish and they are intensely loyal to 
superiors. They form a very clear, 
t history of the war written by one 
© the few men well placed to ap- 
p ciate the overall picture as it de- 
ped. It is therefore a pity that Lord 
ay was prevented from writing this 


\ 
| 
bk in 1951, as he had originally in- | 
tc 


led, when it would have added 
1. erially to our knowledge of the war. 


R.T.C.W. | 


I\ Memoirs of Lord Ismay, by Lord 
Is) ay—British Book Service—$6.75. 
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Unmistakably the 5 tit 
smoothest of : . 
all whiskies... 
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CANADIAN WHISKY 
AGED 8 YEARS 


BUY CORBY’'S AND YOU BUY CANADIAN 














WHEN IN TORONTO 


follow the 


well-informed 
to the 


Park Plaza Hotel : 





First choice of all discerning visitors, the Park Plaza Hotel 
blends cosmopolitan style and atmosphere with traditional 
elegance and comfort. With its five hundred magnificent rooms, 
its central location, at Bloor Street and Avenue Road, its fine 
food and facilities, The Park Plaza is the hotel in Toronto for 
the sophisticated man and woman of the world. 


“HALLMARK OF ca THE FINEST" 


The Park Plaza Hotel 


BLOOR ST. AND AVENUE RD., TORONTO 
For reservations telephone WAlnut 4-5471 
or see your travel agent. 
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between mountain and Yacht Club in foreground contains 62 hotels. 


| Famed Diamond Head broods over Waikiki. Area 


Canadian Playground: 





Hawaii: Loveliest Fleet of Islands 





by Harry E. Mercer ; 











— . MANY YEARS AGO the floor of the Pa- 
cific Ocean cracked open for 1,800 
miles and lava gushed up from the 





earth’s molten core in an awful cata- : 
clysm of steam. For countless centuries 
fiery debris piled up until one day. . 


a height of 18,000 feet having been 
amassed, many islands, each a_hell- 


like inferno, burst through the boiling F 
surface. | 
| From that time until the first humans 


settled them, the islands must have 
altered considerably. After exploring 
the group in outrigger canoes, these t 
people named their new land Hawaii- 
their Polynesian word for paradise. 

They named the largest five islancs 
in the group Hawaii, Maui, Oahi, 
Kauai and Molokai. And paradise 
was. 

Within a collective area of 6,500 
= if square miles they saw rolling plains «| 
volcanic soil, deep and rich, that wou! ™ 
quickly grow the plants and seeds thx ~ 
brought from their Tahitian homelan. = 





A Pe ‘ “5 Sw re 


Pineapple plantations on island of Oahu lure visitors from mainland beaches. 






















within off-shore reefs of pink an! 
mauve coral swam 700 varieties of fis 
easily caught; between mountains th 
rammed sharp peaks through the clouc 5 
lay lush valleys, fragrant with t!° 
aroma of tropical flowers; and althou; 
the climate varied (yearly rainfall ave 
ages range from 20 to 500 inches) « 
most coastal regions it was perfect. 
Mark Twain wasn’t the first whi 
man to visit this paradise, but in 186 
his pen unwittingly provided  t! 











Hawaii boasts many fine sand beache 
This is Kapulua, on Maui Islanc 





Rainbow Falls near Hilo on east coast of Hawaii 


Mion ib 


Kona Coast grave of Captain Cook. 


— 


Island are unrivalled for their natural beauty. 


Islands’ first tourist publicity: “The 
loveliest fleet of islands that lies 
anchored in any ocean.” 
Today, Hawaii, now the 50th State 
the U.S., is one of the world’s lead- 
ng holiday areas. Visitors splurge some 
20 million annually in vacation sav- 
2S. 
Of these, some 20,000 are Cana- 
ns. Comparative figures worked out 
the local Visitors Bureau indicate 
‘ Islands have a steadily growing ap- 
i! for them. Also, that the number of 
‘ationers from eastern provinces is 
oming proportionately higher. 
Chief reason for Hawaii’s tourist 
’m are reduced fares and increased 
vices of airline companies. For Cana- 
is, the most convenient service is 


Polynesian girl frolics in surf. 


offered by CPA, the only airline that 
flies direct from Vancouver to Hono- 
lulu. Return fares: First Class, $362; 
Tourist, $285; 16-day Excursion, 
Tourist from Toronto, $430. 

What can you do in Hawaii? 

You have more choice than most 
travel posters suggest—provided you 
can tear yourself away from Waikiki. 
I asked a resident Canadian friend, 
whose office is on Waikiki’s posh Kala- 
kaua Avenue, what he thought of the 
resort. 

“When I finish up at the office,” he 
answered, “I jump into the car and 
don’t look right or left until I’m out 
of the place. I live in a house two miles 
east of Waikiki with a 12-foot hedge 
around it.” 


Lagoon near Kona Coast is ren 
x q Pp 3 3 9 +2 


ey ‘ : 
4 ~ pe, 
a oe 
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Polynesian architecture is preserved in Kailua resort inn. 


There’s no denying Waikiki is arti- 
ficial, blatantly commercialised. Never- 
theless it has its fascination. Returning 
visitors say it is unthinkable not to at 
least call in on Waikiki. 

Artificiality plagued Waikiki from 
its very inception as a tourist centre. 
A few decades ago the beach was 
strewn with coral fragments, and black 
volcanic rocks jutted from its sparse 
sands. Beyond the beach lay a string 
of odorous, stagnant ponds. A devel- 
opment project saw the swampy fore- 
shore reclaimed and mountains of 
golden sand trucked in to build up the 
beach. 

Today, the mile-long strip of beach- 
land is jammed with 62 hotels, count- 
less restaurants, drug stores, clothing 


liniscent of story book South Sea island life. 
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emporiums, cocktail lounges, and every 
imaginable kind of travel agency plac- 
arding advice on the shrewdest manner 
in which to get rid of your dollars. 

Something about Waikiki’s free-and- 
easy atmosphere hypnotises visitors. The 
man whose neat tropical suit you 
envied on the ‘plane is seen a few 
hours later on Kalakaua Avenue in 
bright floral shorts and unbuttoned 
shirt. The ladies, sometimes with irony. 
turn to the blousy, angle-length muu 
muu, a shapeless creation of early mis- 
sionaries, who imagined that by dis- 
guising the female form they could im- 
prove their native brethren’s morals. 

Hawaiians who weave a hat from 
palm leaves while you wait do peppy 
business from their sidewalk stools. 
Shoes are temporarily an encumbrance 
of the past. Those who don’t pad the 
pavements bare-foot take to Japanese- 
style sandals that remain underfoot only 
when the art of gripping their single 
thong between the toes is mastered. 

The beach itself? There are plenty 
better, a few of which can be found a 
short drive away on Oahu Island’s other 
shores. What Waikiki sports over the 
others is convenience and availability of 
comforts that few are accustomed to 
at home. It is possible to step from the 
beach into luxurious lounges, where 
food and drink is hurried to you by 
smiling Oriental waitresses. 

Racially, Hawaii is a_ fascinating 
mix-up. Polynesians, who now comprise 
only 19 percent of the total 580,000 
population, are outnumbered by Japan- 
ese (33 percent) and Caucasians (26 


percent). Others include Filipinos, 
Chinese, Koreans, Puerto Ricans and 
Portuguese. 

Local attitude towards color and 


creed was aptly summed up by one of 
a dark-skinned group I spoke to. Asked 
about his ancestry—a question that 
doesn’t embarrass here—he - said, 
“There’s Hawaiian, Japanese and way 
back somewhere some English. What 
the rest is I don’t know. And I don’t 
rightly care.” 

But it is the Polynesian influence 
that dominates in Hawaii. Their toler- 
ance, good humor and indulgent love 
of living pervades everywhere. Largely, 
they seem uninfluenced by the material- 
istic tempo of Waikiki. In a clothing 
store where I was served by a Poly- 
nesian girl I balked at the price of a 
shirt. 

“Why don’t you go to the next cloth- 
ing store along the street,” she sug- 
gested pleasantly. 

“Does it belong to the same com- 
pany?” 

“Oh no. But the shirts are cheaper 
there.” 

Oahu has much to offer the visitor, 
but it is advisable not to miss the other 
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islands. I selected Maui and Hawaii, the 
Big Island, and didn’t regret it. 

Maui, about 70 miles southeast of 
Oahu, is less than half an hour away 
by air from Honolulu. Known locally 
as the Valley Isle, Maui is a study in 
contrasts. 

Kahului, a small but busy port, 
boasts a modern 1,000-home housing 
development. Inland a few miles is 
Keanae, where you see Hawaiians cul- 
tivating taro patches in much the same 
way as their forefathers did. Scenic- 
ally, Maui outdoes Oahu. 

For the energetic, an_ interesting 
diversion is to scale the 10,000-foot 
extinct volcano, Haleakala (it can be 
done also by way of horseback guided 
tour). The upward trail winds through 
ancient lava flows and the higher you 
get the more sweeping and grand the 
view of deep valleys and off-shore 
islands. 





Events for 1961 


11 — Kamehameha Day. 
(Celebrated June 10) One of Ha- 
waii’s brightest holidays honoring 
King Kamehameha I. Big parade in 
Honolulu with flower-trimmed floats, 
Hawaiian lodge members and girls on 
horseback in long Hawaiian dresses 
and leis. Hawaiian pageantry and 
hulas. Holoku ball, open to public, 
with parade of old-time and modern 
Hawaiian formal dresses. 

July 4—Trans-Pacific Yacht Race 
from San Pedro, California, to Hono- 
lulu. 


June 


July/August: Bon Odori— Bon 
dance season in Hawaii begins in 
early July and continues through mid- 
August on all resort islands. Dances 
every week-end during season. 
Kimono - dressed Japanese Buddhist 
dancers perform traditional dances of 
joy, circling lantern-lit towers. 


August—Adult Folk Dance Festival 
in Honolulu. Costumed dancers per- 
form folk dances of many lands. 


September—Third annual Hawaiian 
International Billfish Tournament at 
Kailua-Kona, Hawaii Island. 


October 15 through 21: Aloha 
Week on Oahu island, site of Hono- 
lulu and Waikiki beach. Oahu cele- 
bration includes Hawaiian and inter- 
national pageantry, folk and _ street 
dancing, parades and special exhibits 
and programs in Honolulu. Aloha 
Week royal court, in costumes of 
ancient Hawaii, rule all events. Out- 
rigger canoe racing, Waikiki Hoolau- 
lea (street carnival) and luaus (na- 
tive feasts) are all part of the fun. 














What is inside Haleakala’s crater. 
3,000-foot depression and 20 mi 
from rim to rim, could easily be wi 
the first man on the moon will see- 


hills of cinder, barren stretches 
cooled lava and unearthly bumps a 
minor craters. 


Maui’s beaches also excel those 
Oahu. That at Kapalua has bro 
palm-fringed sands and water as tra: 
parent as a plate-glass window. Kaar 
pali Beach is even better. Here a la: 
hotel is under construction, a develc 
ment that possibly heralds a future e 
to Waikiki’s exclusive reign. 

Hawaii Island, 4,030 square mil 
is almost twice as large as all tic 
others combined. The _ populatioi:. 
however, is a scant 60,000. 


There’s something here for every- 
one; the widest variety of climate and 
topography in the state, excellent 
beaches, fishing, volcanoes live and 
dead, fields of orchids, one of thie 
world’s biggest cattle ranches and 
desert-like expanses studded with cacti. 


Those who desire the halycon South 
Seas island existence of story books 
need not venture past Hawaii’s Kona 
Coast. The highway from the upland 
cattle country drops you gently down 
to the coast through coffee plantations. 
Then you are in country where bustle 
is repugnant to both inhabitant and 
visitor alike. 


Kona climate is dry and laguid and 
the only things in a hurry are the fast- 
growing vines in the lush foothill 
jungles. Along the shores are fishing 
villages, resort hotels, Polynesian burial 
caves and mile after mile of the thick- 
est, brightest foliage in all the islands 


Another burial site is at Kealakekua 
Bay, where Captain James Cook met 
his end and was buried. 


Most spectacular features on the Big 
Island are the volcanoes. Wind-worn 
and rain-furrowed, Kohala (5,505 fec!) 
appears to be extinct. Hualalai (8,2° | 
feet) last erupted in 1801. 


Fieriest performers are Kilau a 
(4,000 feet) and gigantic Mauna Lc: 
Kilauea is an elongated dome of wa‘ y 
lava that descends to the Pacific flo 
on its eastern and southern sides. 


see | 


Getting away from Waikiki is «9 
Hawaiian vacation adventure in itse . 
Seeing the other islands make yc ! 
wonder why more visitors don’t go » 
them. On second thought, though, th s 
recalls a story from that resident Can - 
dian friend. 


” 


“Once,” he told me, “I advised : 
tourist who was getting a little tir: ! 
of Waikiki to try the other islands. F ° 
was magi! at me when he got back. F ° 
said it was lifeless and primitive ai 
he could find nothing to do.” 
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Airport Hotels for the Businessman 


HEN YOUNG BILL HODGSON opened 
h. Montreal Skyline Hotel last month 
he planned the menu for the inaugural 
dianer with all the fussiness of Mac- 
kenzie King, arranging a state dinner. 
The entree, Hodgson decided, would be 
Cornish hen. 

Then for two days before the dinner 
he and top officials of his Hodgson 
Hotel Corp. ate Cornish hen noon and 
night. They went through three dry 
runs of the entire menu until Hodgson 
was satisfied that the dinner to mark 
his leap into the chain hotel business 
would impress even the most meticu- 
lous of his 350 guests. 

“I was stuffed to the ears with Cor- 
nish hen,” grimaced Hodgson’s blonde 
wife Betty. But the dry runs paid off, 
for the green staff served Cornish hen 
to the black-tied first-nighters with all 
the ease and polish of waiters at the 
downtown Queen Elizabeth. 

Montreal’s Skyline, slightly over two 
miles from the apron at Dorval Inter- 
national Airport, is more than just the 
mate of Hodgson’s Toronto Skyline at 
Vialton. It completes the first link in 

chain of airport hotels which, in a 
‘ow years, Hodgson says, will enable air 
travelers to halt at Hodgson hostels in 

ondon, Montreal, Toronto, Chicago, 

dmonton and Vancouver — the fly- 

‘y of the busy Anglo-Canadian 

isiness executive. 

This dream, conceived five years ago, 

unched William R. Hodgson into his 

cond business career. Only 35 now, 

\dgson was a successful real estate 

veloper and builder when he got into 

> hotel business rather incidentally 

1955. He owned land near Malton, 

d it looked like a good proposition 

put up a small hotel there in partner- 

p with Charlie Conacher and operate 

‘ar plus as many rooms as the liquor 

vs required. 

But the more Hodgson thought on 

2 project, the more he became con- 

iced that the true business oppor- 

nity lay in the hotel rather than the 

r. With a bit of pressure Conacher 

‘wed out of this deal and Hodgson 

tel Corp. was launched with Bill as 

esident and brother Ted as vice-presi- 
nt. 


What persuaded Bill Hodgson to go 
oO the hotel business to the virtual 
clusion nowadavs of everything else 
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by Gerald Waring 


was his reasoning that just as hotels 
used to be built near railway stations 
to tap rail traffic, and just as motels are 
built on main highways to tap motor 
traffic, so hotels should be built near 
airports to tap air traffic. 

From the start Hodgson discarded 
the idea that an airport hotel could 
thrive or even exist on sporadic and 
unpredictable airline business. He has 
never counted on anything but a minor 
portion of his revenues from airline 
passengers and crews suddenly requir- 
ing accommodation when flights are 
delayed or cancelled. Instead, he has 
keyed his hotels to serve the needs of 
the traveling industrial executive. 

At both Toronto and Montreal his 
Skylines are surprisingly distant from 
the areas of aircraft operations, al- 
though by taxi the time between air- 
plane and hotel is almost insignificant. 
Moreover, the hotels are located away 
from aircraft flight paths. This is ne- 
cessary to ensure the comfort of guests, 
but if the factors guiding site selection 
ended there, Hodgson would be operat- 
ing only overnight hostels for delayed 
passengers. 

In the business sense, the important 
factor in siting was to locate the hotels 
in the middle of the multiplicity of 










Bill Hodgson: “We're playing this game in our home park”. 


secondary industries that have mush- 
roomed in the metropolitan outskirts 
since World War II — many of them 
American subsidiaries with executives 
frequently flying between parent plant 
and Canadian offspring. 

“Fifty per cent of all Toronto indus- 
try is within 10 miles of our Toronto 
Skyline,” Hodgson points out. “An 
executive of one of these companies 
flies into Malton on his way to visit 
the plant. It would take him an hour 
to go to a downtown hotel, and then 
he’d have to travel about the same 
distance back to the plant to do his 
business. Busy executives can’t afford to 
waste that time. So they register at the 
Skyline, and then hop a cab to visit 
the plant, and then back to the Skyline, 
and out on an early flight next morn- 
ing.” 

More than 80 per cent of Hodgson 
hotel guests are men, usually manage- 
ment, production and sales representa- 
tives. A Hodgson specialty is providing 
facilities for small business conferences 
such as regional sales reps flying in for 
talks with company management. Each 
hotel has a number of conference 
rooms patterned on company board 
rooms and large enough for half a 
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About any insurance prob- 
lem, see your local Agent. 
Remember he can_ give 
expert advice on how to 
plan your security . . . and 
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hundred men to check over the next 
year’s production program or sales 
campaign. 

“Often,” says Hodgson, “we'll Bet a 
telegram that A. B. Jones and C. D. 
Smith, for example, are arriving with 
their staffs on different flights from 
different cities, and asking us to set 
up a private conference for them. They 
may not even stay overnight. What we 
help them do is get their work done 
quickly, and get away again.” 

But your traveling executive likes 
his comforts, and Hodgson aims to 
provide them. 

“We feel we can supply any service 
that a thousand-room house can pro- 
vide,” Hodgson told me. “Our services 
are tailor-made for this one type of 
customer. We’ve designed our rooms 
as places to sleep comfortably, to en- 
tertain business associates, and as of- 
fices where an executive can do his 
paper work without distractions. That’s 
why we don’t want big conventions 
with their commotion and partying.” 

Hodgson’s operation is based on re- 
peat business. Thus his obsession with 
providing first class and personalized 
service. In his hotels you’re not just 
“the gentleman in 2120” — you're 
Mr. Jones or Mr. Smith, and everyone 
from the manager to the bellhop ad- 
dresses you as such. 

“Everybody likes to be recognized,” 
Hodgson explains, “and it’s good 
business to address customers by their 
names. Such as when a young sales 
manager takes his boss into the main 
dining room, and the maitre d’ greets 
him by name. It helps him to have the 
boss know that he’s got a sales manager 
whom the maitre d’ of a restaurant like 
our Du Barry Room knows by name.” 


Hodgson doesn’t claim to be the first 
with the idea of airport hotels. “Few 
people can say, ‘I thought of it first’ ”, 
he comments. “There just aren’t that 
many original ideas. But I like the 
fellow who can say, ‘I did it first’. He’s 
likely to wind up with most of the 
marbles.” 

Hodgson isn’t saying how many 
marbles he has, but a few million 
would not be a bad guess. His com- 
pany also owes a few million, too, with 
repayment amortized out of hotel earn- 
ings. His main financial backer is Credit 
Foncier, the big French-Canadian mort- 
gage investment corporation. The 
Toronto Skyline was built largely with 
Credit Foncier mortgage funds, and the 
Montreal Skyline was built by Credit 
Foncier for Hodgson on a lease-back 
basis. 


Total investment in the 300-room 


' Toronto Skyline is $4 millions, while 


the $3.5 millions investment in the 
168-room Montreal Skyline will be in- 
creased by a million or more later this 





year when the hotel is upped from .:x 
to 10 stories to provide 100 more 


rooms. 

“The trend,” Hodgson says, “is »- 
ward 300-room houses. They’re pre t- 
able. You can make them pay.” 

Hodgson turned his back on do, »- 
town hotels, motels and tourist ho. ls 
to pursue his clear-cut goal of a ch. in 
of airport hotels, but he gamb cd 
cautiously, waiting for experience «nd 
research to indicate how many roons 
he might expect to fill at Malton snd 
Dorval. For example, before comniit- 
ting his company to the 100-room ox- 
pansion of the new Montreal Skyi ne 
scheduled to start in May, he had siles 
representatives call on more than 500 
industries in the Montreal area and get 
their estimates of the number of roonis 
they would require in a year, and the 
type of facilities they would want. 

Hodgson is almost fanatical in the 
single-mindedness of his pursuit of his 
ambition. A handsome six-footer who 
dropped from 185 Ibs. to 167 in the 
hectic month prior to the Montreal 
opening, Hodgson spends more time in 
his office in the Toronto Skyline than 
with his wife and two young daughters 
at their mansion-like home in Etobi- 
coke. 

A few years ago he was a leading 
figure in speedboat racing, the first 
Canadian ever to hold a world’s record 
on water. That was when he averaged 
129.76 mph with his Miss O’Keefe. a 
266 cu. in. hydroplane. Another time 
he averaged an unofficial 141.46 mph 
on Salton Sea in California, but on the 
run back he hit a triple swell, wrecked 
his boat and nearly killed himself. 

Now his main recreation is hunting 
and fishing on 1,000 acres of bush he 
owns south of North Bay, to which he 
flies in his own Cessna 180. Trained 
as an RCAF air gunner, World War II 
ended before he saw any action, but 
left him with a love for flying. How- 
ever, he employs a pilot: his creditors 
are happier that way. 

Competitors could move in on 
Hodgson’s airport hotels, but he is 
afraid of them. Indeed, it almost seem 
as if Conrad Hilton has a perman 
tail on Hodgson. No sooner had Hoc « 
son moved into Malton than the Hilt 
chain took an option on land neat 
for the avowed purpose of putting uj 
Hilton Inn. And now that Hodgson fh 
opened at Montreal, a sign foretelli 
“Another Hilton Inn” hits the air p 
senger in the eye. 

“IT don’t know why that’s suppos 
to fill us with terror,” Hodgson gri! 
“We're playing this ball game in o © 
home park. And Canadian capital a' 
Canadian? brains can certainly do 
Canada what American capital ar 
American brains did in the States.” 
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by William Sclater 


{ nborn Defects 


Has very interested in your reply to 
the enquirer who wanted insurance 
acainst malformation or congenital de- 
fects in-an unborn child. Eight years 
ago when we were expecting our first 
child we were concerned about this pos- 
sibility. A friend of ours had a child 
horn with a defective heart and con- 
genital dislocation of the hips. What 
we wanted was insurance that could be 
used to cover the costs of correcting 
such defects. 

Our insurance agent worked out a 
very good policy for us that covered 
just about every possible defect, includ- 
ing bad birthmarks and there were very 
few, if any, special conditions. The de- 
fect had, of course, te be qualified by 
competent medical authority and within 
two years of birth, though treatment 
could be continued beyond the dis- 
covery period. The policy was written 
hy Lloyds of London for $7,500 for a 
premium of $35. A similar policy, with 
some improvements, was written for 
our second child. 

When our third child was due we 

ped to have a similar policy again 

t the brokers had made changes in 

eir corporate setup and decided that 

5% of $35 was hardly enough to 

ike it worth their while, so we let it 
le. Thought you'd be interested to 
ow that this insurance is being written 
Canada.—D. P. H., Que. 


ank you. This may be helpful to 
‘er expectant parents and insurance 
ents. You put your finger on one of 

problems of the agency business 
ien you remark that 15% of $35 is 
‘sidered insufficient for the time, 
xing and other work involved. It is a 
of work to expect for a commission 
$5.25. Yet most of us are small 
mium policy buyers. 


' elping Housebuying 


insurance companies in Canada 
arantee to loan their policy-holders 
down payment to purchase a home? 
i.W., Kitchener. 


) insurance company does that. I have 
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heard that an insurance company enter- 
ing Canada from Europe hopes to intro- 
duce a plan that will be a combination 
of life insurance and home purchasing, 
with a down payment made available 
to an insured after the policy has been 
in force for five years. But with the 
recent government relaxation of mort- 
gage requirements the down payments 
on new homes have been reduced con- 
siderably. 


Blue Cross Non-Profit? 


It was surprising to read that you con- 
sider Blue Cross a non-profit medical 
insurance plan. Rumor has it that on 
Jan. 1, 1959 Blue Cross had a surplus 
of $6,000,000, which may or may not 
be true. However, from personal ex- 
perience handling medical insurance 
plans for a company which had ap- 
proximately 11,000 Blue Cross sub- 
scribers, | found out that all benefits 
ceased at midnight on the day the con- 
tract was cancelled. 

And this despite the fact that Blue 
Cross rates undoubtedly included pro- 
vision for Open and Unreported 
Claims. It was consequently necessary 
to pay increased premiums in the first 
year of our new plan, in order to con- 
tinue beneftts for which Blue Cross had 
already been paid. 

When Blue Cross in the Province of 
Quebec became alarmed at the thought 
of losing our business, because we had 
introduced a Major Medical Plan in 
those provinces which had adopted the 
Federal Hospital Plan, they hastily pro- 
duced a comparable scheme. Because 
of our long association with Blue Cross, 
we did not insist on our Quebec units 
adopting the country-wide plan which 
we had introduced. But when Quebec 
introduced “free” hospitalization we 
examined the new proposal Blue Cross 
produced and decided that our plan 
was much more comprehensive, and 
considerably cheaper. 

On the introduction of our official 
company plan on January Ist, 1961, 
Blue Cross disclaimed all responsibility 
for Open and Unreported Claims. This 
meant that the company had to pick 
up the tab once again for benefits 


which had previously been paid for by 
the employees and the company. Non- 
profit? Not in my hook.—A. G.., 
Toronto. 


Blue Cross is described as a non-profit 
operation in which any surplus to re- 
serve will be returned to subscribers in 
the form of lower rates or increased 
benefits. But I must agree that any 
medical insurance plan, whether it is 
non-profit or not, should be open to 
criticism on the basis of value received 
for premium paid. 


Liability Risks 


What is my liability for persons on my 
premises and for anything I manufac- 
ture there and what insurance coverage 
is there for these risks?—E. J., London. 


Several forms of liability coverage may 
be grouped in a single, comprehensive 
policy to meet a manufacturer’s needs. 
Since the coverages are based on com- 
mon law, the factor insured against is 
negligence, with the degree of respon- 
sibility governed by the circumstances. 

In general, you must see to it that 
all reasonable precautions are observed 
for the safety of anyone who is on 
your premises by invitation. Where a 
financial consideration is involved in a 
person’s presence on your premises your 
responsibility is increased. Over and 
beyond these considerations you have 
a responsibility not to cause wilful 
harm to any person who is on your 
premises without invitation. It is the 
measure of failure to recognize respon- 
sibility in the governing circumstances 
which constitute the factor of negli- 
gence. 

Public liability insurance will pro- 
tect you against liability imposed by 
law and also that assumed under con- 
tract. 

Product liability insurance will pro- 
tect you against liability imposed by 
your responsibility as a manufacturer 
for products which you have sold and 
distributed and which are no longer 
on your premises or under your con- 
trol. It could also cover liability for a 
building constructed and handed over 
to the purchaser. The two sections of 
this product liability coverage are bodily 
injury liability and property damage 
liability. Deductibles are available in 
both sections, from $25 to $1,000 in 
bodily injury and $25 to $250 in 
property damage. 

Your best approach to your problem 
is to have an underwriter make a sur- 
vey of your exposures to these risks and 
then figure a composite rate applicable 
to your gross sales figure, or to your 
payroll as the option in this coverage 
permits. 
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Abitibi 
Does the pulp and paper industry and 
more specifically Abitibi Power & 


Paper warrant the serious consideration 
of the investor?—Q.E., Montreal. 


Yes. The long-term prospect of the in- 
dustry rests on an anticipated accelerat- 
ing improvement in world living stand- 
ards, which would engender an insistent 
and expanding market for paper and 
allied products. Supplanting of these 
markets by other materials is no great 
threat, although paper has lost ground 
for wrapping and packaging in some 
small-volume fields. There is, however, 
nothing in sight to compete with its 
low cost in large-volume uses. Canada 
is synonymous with forest products but, 
despite the growing use of wood, the 
raw-material supply of the pulp and 
paper industry is not being diminished. 
Few units are better situated than 
Abitibi to profit by an uptrend in 
paper-products demand. It has extensive 
timber limits and water-power rights, 
makes newsprint, all kinds of paper, 
sulphite and groundwood pulps, build- 
ing boards and associated products. 
Output is of the order of one million 
tons a year. Integration was carried 
further in 1960 through acquisition of 
Pembroke Shook Mills, operating a 
corrugated-box plant at Pembroke, Ont. 
Purpose was further to diversify pro- 
ducts and to provide a captive outlet 
for corrugating medium board manu- 
factured at Sturgeon Falls, Ont. 


Abitibi has paid dividends of $1.70 
a share since 1957. It earned $2.83 a 
share in 1960, or slightly better than 
the average for the three previous years. 
Sales increased 9% over 1959. 


Sherritt-Lee 


Would you advise regarding Sherritt- 
Lee at Beaverdell, BC, adjoining the 
Highland-Bell property, its history and 
whether you would recommend the 
stock at present quotations?—P.A., 
Vananda, BC. 


Information on Sherritt-Lee is scanty, 
with little market interest here. There 
might, however, be a quote in Van- 
couver since it is a BC property. 
There was a report a few weeks ago 
of a sample of 163 ounces of silver 
being obtained across a width of one 


foot and of averages of 43 ounces be 
obtained across a three-feet width 
the same area. Widths of this or: 
would seem to require high grades to 
economic. 


You will understand the difficulty >f 
attempting to evaluate a propert:’s 
chances without being on the ground, 
and even then opinions are merely 
guesses unless one has the advantage of 
a knowledge of ore-making conditions 
in a camp. “Ore is where you find ii.” 
and the search for it is one of man- 
kind’s most speculative undertakings. 
Regardless of how promising a prop- 
erty is, if it were certain to contain 
commercial mineralization, its owner or 
sponsor could borrow funds from the 
bank for extraction of the ores. Its 
shares would hardly be available to the 
public. 


What the mining speculator needs is 
a device for seeing under the ground. 


oes SB Gs 


Analysts and Bonds 


Recently, at a local meeting of the 
Montreal Institute of Investment ana- 
lysts, it was suggested that Canadians 
should be careful in buying bonds in 
the next year because of uncertaintics 
of the economic outlook. One partici- 
pant said he did not like bond issues 
beyond a five-year maturity. Would 
you comment on two bond issues (/) 
MEPC Canadian Properties Limited 
634% Ist Mortgage bonds Series .‘- 
1960 maturity December 1982 and (°) 
Thompson Newspapers Limited 6° 
first mortgage sinking fund bonds 19¢') 
series maturing Nov. 1, 1980? 
Would you suggest (1) buying the: 
(2) selling if one had already bought « ' 
(3) any better advice?—G.E., Londo’. 


We would go along with the analy t 
who doesn’t like long-term bonds sin: ° 
we are by no means sure that the tic? 
of inflation has been stemmed. If pa ' 
financial history is any criterion, tl!’ 
long-term lender is going to wake | > 
some day and find the dollar he boug  ' 
bonds with is worth less. But th: 
doesn’t mean that it’s going to happe 
in 20 years. As an alternative to bond 
we frequently recommend preferr¢ 
stocks in view of the 6%-plus retu! 
still available and the 20% tax cred 
on dividends. 

Both MEPC and Thompson bonc; 
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Are you 
losing interest ? 


Funds temporarily unemployed can 
become productive and remain liquid 
if invested in short term Government 
of Canada Bonds, Treasury Bills or 
short-term Commercial Paper. The 
maturity dates may be arranged to 
meet your requirements. 


Corporation treasurers are invited to 
telephone or write our nearest office. 


Dominion SECURITIES 


CORPORATION LIMITED 
Established 1901 


TORONTO ¢ MONTREAL ¢ WINNIPEG 
VANCOUVER e NEW YORK « LONDON, ENGLAND 
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The 
WINDSOR 
Hotel 


Overlooking Dominion Square— Montreal 





novated and refurbished in every 
»m—but still preserving the noble 
friendly atmosphere that has made 
Montreal’s most distinguished hotel. 
ry Reserve through your travel agent, 
a or wire collect. Confirmation auto- 
We matic —you’ll be advised if accom- 
*4 modations are not available. Singles 
sat” from $9. 
ow “wo"®& Thomas J. Squires, General Manager 
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| appear to be fairly priced for their 
| Classifications, and we 
| recommend their sale unless they could 


| be replaced by something of equal class | 
at a lower price. And that’s difficult to | 


| obtain. 


Our general advice would be to con- 
sider common 


The Big Mines 


I am attaching a list of my holdings for 
| any suggestion as to improvement. 
Would you offer suggestions on an 
ideal portfolio for the investment of 
| $40,000, excluding mines?—E.M.., Vic- 
| toria. 


We would be glad to answer questions 
on specific stocks but the projecting of 
an “ideal” portfolio is something else 
| again. 

You rule out mines. Yet you ho!d 
| Noranda and CPR, the latter controll- 
ing Cons. Smelters. For our money the 
big mines are desirable media for many 
investors. Look at Smelters, Nickel, 
Hudson Bay and McIntyre. We think 
| you have not much to fear in CIL, 
_ CPR and Noranda. In fact, if we were 
| compiling a list of suggestions for you, 
we would include the latter two. We 
note you hold Interprovincial Pipe Line, 
BC Power and Royal Bank, and you 
could consider adding to these. 


Directors’ Good Faith 


| In your January 7 article “Prescription 
| for Our Ailing Stock Markets,” you 
| state that preservation of shareholders’ 
equity from dilution by sale of ad- 
ditional common shares of which share- 
holders do not have the first refusal 
is not a matter of corporate law in the 
U.S. I understand it is a matter of 
common law that the shareholders get 
first refusal of such new issues. Please 
explain the difference between U-.S. 
and Canadian law in this respect. Also, 
you suggest making the dating of min- 
ing assays and developments manda- 
tory to deter promoters from holding 
such news for their own benefit, and 
indicate that a shareholder could sue 
directors for damages when he sells 
stock after the date of developments 
but prior to the release of the news 
which puts the stock up. How does 
this tie in with the obligation of direc- 
tors to inform shareholders being 
limited to the issuance of an annual | 
report?—J.H., Montreal. 


While the obligation to offer first re- | 
fusal of new shares to shareholders is 
a matter of common law, in the USS. | 





exemptions are possible under state | 


would not) 


issues like Bell Tele- | 
phone, CPR and some preferred stocks. | 





First. Coins 


For Canada... 





Silver 5-sol 
and 15-sol 
pieces were 
struck in 1670 
by Louis XIV 
of France for his colonies in North 
America. The 15-sol piece has be- 
come one of the rarest of all 
Canadian coins—and today is worth 
about $600. 


' Canada’s First Real Money 
Canada’s first real money, in the 
form of bank notes, was issued by 
the Bank of Montreal—Canada’s 
first bank—when it opened its doors 
for business on November 3, 1817. 
Later, the bank provided copper 
coinage. With the passing of the 
Currency Act in 1841, B of M coins 
became recognized legal tender of 
Canada. 
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TO 2 MILLION CANADIANS 





BANK OF 


MonTREAL 
Canadas First Sank 


SD-276 
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with the greatest of ease today — 
especially when you know there’s a new 
TILDEN Chevrolet or Pontiac waiting 
for you at the airport! A call to your 
local TILDEN man before you leave will 
ensure a reservation, rain or shine, 
anywhere in Canada—(through 


SYSTEM HEAD OFFICE: 1194 


STANLEY STREET, 


Xk 


Background from the James collection of early Canadiana 
National Car Rentals in the United 
States)—or just about anywhere on 
earth, for that matter. So when you 
travel go modern—GO TILDEN! 


TILDEN 


the CANADIAN name in world-wide car rentals 
MONTREAL 








Clarkson, Gordon & Co. 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 


Montreal @ Toronto @ Hamilton @ London © Windsor 
Winnipeg @ Regina @ Calgary @ Edmonton @ Vancouver 











THE CALGARY & EDMONTON 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


Notice is hereby given that a 
dividend of ten cents per share was 
declared on the Ist day of March, 
1961, payable on the l4th day of 
April, 1961, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business on 
the 24th day of March, 1961. 

BY ORDER OF THE BOARD 

R. G. Rennie, 

Secretary-Treasurer 
DATED at Calgary, Alberta this Ist 
day of March, 1961. 














THE FIELD'S C_olowy foecach Tesort 


Completely furnished Beach Home Suites with Hotel 
Service on Florida’s West Coast. Dining Rooms, Cock- 
tail Lounges, Music, Dancing. 650 feet of white sand 
beach. Fresh water swimming pool, tennis, pitch-‘n- 
putt golf, shuffleboard, arts & crafts. | mile to 
championship golf course. A relaxing Island Paradise. 


LONGBOAT KEY ©* SARASOTA, FLORIDA 








corporate laws, and may be a mai er 
of a company’s by-laws. Genera.y 
speaking, in Canada the allotment of 
new shares is a matter of directors’ ¢ \s- 
cretion but they are expected to act in 
good faith, and for the benefit of «|| 
shareholders. This means, in effect, 
that new stock will be issued at a price 
approximating market value of old 
stock. 

The question of holding assays a'so 
gets into the area of directors acting 
in good faith as they would be if th: 
merely held news developments for re- 
lease in the annual report, and did pot 
attempt to capitalize them for their 
own benefit. Many directors act in 
good faith, but those who wish to ex- 
ploit news have virtually no curb on 
them. If dating of mining assays were 
mandatory, then directors would prob- 
ably not dare to be anything but fair 
with shareholders since the latter would 
have a strong case for recovery of 
damages if they could prove directors 
did not act in good faith. 


A 


Best of List 


Would you please comment on_ the 


attached list of my investment holdings? 
Can you recommend any sure things in 
low-priced mines?—-L.M., Montreal. 


You have presented for comment a 
variegated list of securities, the best of 
which appear to be Canadian Vickers. 
West Coast Transmission and Interpro- 
vincial Steel. The character of some of 
the remainder suggests you have not 
done too much planning but have 
bought casually. In future try to stay 
in the basic industries such as steel. 
utilities, metal making, paper, etc. and 
avoid wildcats. 

If the prospect mines were as good is 
the promoters make them out to be, 
you wouldn’t get a chance to buy them. 


Two Porcupines 


Would you be kind enough to tell ie 
what the situation is regarding Porci'- 
pine Gold Mines, present value of tie 
stock and the outlook?—H.R., Broc:- 
ville. 


There appear to have been two Porc: - 
pine Gold Mines companies. Porcupii'* 
Gold Mines Co. was incorporated 
1910 in the state of Delaware and 
presumed dead. It had _ subsidiari.s 
(Vipond Porcupine Mines Co. Ltd. ar | 
Ridgely Porcupine Mines Ltd.) whic | 
held properties in the Porcupine are .. 
Porcupine Gold Mines Limited is e 
changeable for Anglo-Huronian on t! 
basis of ne new for 15 old shares 
the Publi¢ Trustee, 145 Queen St. W 
Toronto. 
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irney Products 


ase let me have your opinion of the 
spects of Gurney Products.—J.A., 
Cilia. 


vile some speculative attraction exists 
i the Gurney situation, it must be ap- 
p oached in the light of current con- 
tions in the appliance market. This 
s suffered along with housing and the 
economy. Thus the investor in Gurney 
sould be prepared to exercise patience. 
Consideration might be given to pur- 
chase in the event of further recession 
»roviding the investor is prepared to 
‘id a stock in which the market tends 

to be slow. 


i Brief 


Vhat should I do with Premium Iron 
und Advocate, which I hold at much 
higher prices?—B.G., Quebec City. 
Since you have already suffered de- 
preciation on Premium Iron and Ad- 
vocate, you may as well hold them in 
ie hope of recovery as switch into 
something equally speculative. 


+} 
il 


What is your opinion of the prospects 
of Laurel Finance Co. of Saskatoon as 
an investment?—P.H., Sceptre, Sask. 


laurel Finance Corp. is a new com- 
pany, and operations last year were 
profitable. The company has declared 
an initial dividend of five cents a share. 
[he desirability of this issue is governed 
by the economic expansion of the west. 


What caused the sudden increase in 

ihe price of Highland-Bell stock a few 
nonths ago? 

Highland Bell’s improvement may have 
eflected the merger with Mastodon, 
hich would improve the former’s tax 
sition. 


ow is Quebec Lithium’s new refinery 
ing?—N.B., Ottawa. 

is achieved production at about two- 
irds of rated capacity. 





THE STEEL COMPANY 
OF CANADA, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND No. 199 

Notice is hereby given that 
dividend No. 199 of sixty cents 
(60c) per share for the quarter 
ending March 31, 1961, has been 
declared upon the shares of the 
Company, payable Monday, 
May 1, 1961, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business 
Tuesday, April 4, 1961. 


By Order of the Board, 
W..C, CHICK, 
Secretary, 
Hamilton, Ont., March 6, 1961. 
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HOW WAS 
THIS SYMBOL 
BORN? 


You see here a new symbol for Transamerica Corporation. 
A modern, easily identifiable emblem for a company of the 


times. @ Into one, strong, 


dynamic design have been in- 
stilled the variety and scope of Transamerica’s subsidiaries, 
representing real estate, industrial manufacturing, aero- 
space, a full complement of insurance services. @ The 
Transamerica Insurance Group offers all coverages under 
some of the industry’s greatest names: Occidental Life 
Insurance Company of California, American Surety Com- 
pany of New York, Pacific National Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Automotive Insurance Company, Premier Insurance 
Company, Phoenix Title and Trust Company, and Cana- 
dian Surety Company. @ Be sure to look for this new 
symbol of Transamerica Corporation—and all it signifies— 


when you look for integrity, dependability and service. 


TRANSAMERICA CORPORATION, SAN FRANCISCO 
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Point of View: 





We Need A Department of Marriage 


SOCIETY DEMANDS too much of the 
modern family, and gives the family 
little real support. 

Every one seems to be urging more 
and better family life in which parents 
are to be the guides and companions to 
train children. We are supposed to 
teach them good mental health, a high 
level of physical fitness, a love of 
nature, the facts of life, religious truths 
and a clutch of other things . . . and 
when we fail at some point or other, as 
we inevitably do, there is always a 
bishop or educator ready to round on 
us. 


At a time when society demands 
everything of the family, what support 
does it give to the family? While we 
have in our government departments 
for the development of the north, for 
our water resources and even to handle 
our fish, there is no government depart- 
ment devoted to the development of 
Canada’s most precious and valuable 
resource — its families. Such a depart- 
ment is needed. 


What would a federal Department of 
Marriage and Family Living do? It 
would not be a figurehead committee, 
concerned with pronouncement of the 
pieties; the family gets enough of that 
now. It would be a task force, working 
out specific long-term projects to suc- 
cor, bolster and encourage family well- 
being. It would take a start-from- 
scratch approach, study the needs of 
real families in a real world, and not 
attempt to keep alive a Victorian image 
or a pastoral dream. 


The department would have plenty of 
areas in which to work. Consider just a 
few: 

@ Canada has no compulsory pro- 
gram of premarital education. This vital 
field — vital in a country where divorce 
is difficult — is left to the necessarily 
limited efforts of the occasional clergy- 
man. 


@ Canada has no recognized source 
of guidance for young families to help 
them face the economic facts of life. 
The government might foster legislation 
to minimize such family-shattering ex- 
periences as those recorded in York 
County, Ontario, in 1960, where there 
were 846 foreclosures, up a startling 65 
per cent from 1959. In explaining the 
increase, Mr. Kneller, a member of the 


as 


by Eileen Morris 


Ontario Mortgage Brokers Association, 
says many low-salaried persons are 
lured into buying houses beyond their 
means. 

High interest, big-bonus second mort- 
gages are taking homes away from 
young couples at such a rapid rate that 
several municipal councils in the wide 
arc round Toronto have asked the 
federal government to step in and regu- 
late the field. Typical of the hard-hit 
subdivisions across the country is 
Beverley Acres in Richmond Hill, 
north of Toronto. After more than 60 
of the 720 homes in the subdivision 
went to the bailiff, the town council 
asked the federal government to regu- 
late second mortgages. 


@ Canada has no dependable jobs 
for the working mother even though 
everyone agrees that the married woman 
worker is here to stay. Israel and Russia 
— to mention only two countries — 
help her and her family with mother 
substitutes and protective legislation. 

Economic pressure is compelling 
more and more mothers into outside 
employment. There are now 736,000 
married women with jobs in Canada. 
Such a woman carries a dual responsi- 
bility. 

Says Marion Royce of the Women’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor; 
“Lack of adequate care for children of 
working mothers is a problem to which 
scant attention has been given. We 
need a more imaginative development 
of day nurseries in our communities.” 
And Miss Royce notes that British 
Columbia is the only province with a 
law providing for working mothers. 

“We let married women work in 
Canada but we don’t do much to let 
them have the sort of support they 
need,” she says. 

We haven’t an adequate kindergarten 
program for our five-year-olds, let 
alone a system of national nursery 
schools for the under-fives. 


@ We have no department to ex- 
plore the urgent need for practical 
home-help not only for working 
mothers, but for all families. There is 
now greater isolation of the family in 
a modern community. In the intimate 





ANSWER TO PUZZLER 
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neighborhood of another era there was 
often a large kin group, but this is 10 
longer true. 


A friend of mine called a profes- 
sional housekeeper service recently for 
a woman to come in and care for her 
three youngsters while she was in hos- 
pital with her fourth baby. The agency 
offered a woman from 8:30 a.m. to 
6 p.m. for $10 a day. “Are you in 
straitened circumstances?” asked the 
agency worker. “With low-income 
families, the agency will take up the 
difference.” “No,” my friend replicd, 
“I’m a member of the unfortunate 
middle class.” 


@ Canada has no imaginative pro- 
gram of family health legislation. 
Pasteurization of milk is compulsory 
only in Ontario and Saskatchewan. 
During 1957, 475,930 babies were born 
alive in Canada but during the same 
period 14,517 babies died before reach- 
ing their first birthday. In addition there 
were 6,837 stillbirths, making a total of 
21,354 deaths among infants. At least 
twelve other nations have better records 
than ours. 


Now politicians are fond of saying 
that democracy is cradled in strong 
family life. The Department of Mar- 
riage and Family Living through its 
research would bring government legis- 
lation and services into line with mid- 
20th-century realities, and would then 
see that these laws and services worked 
smoothly. 


This department should be the sen: 
department in our government in 
prestige, in budget and talent. Idea! y, 
it should get the biggest slice of 
annual budget. There would be 0: 
token funds left to allocate to 
Department of National Defence. 


Lip service would be paid to defen 
but those citizens who want armame: |S 
for Canada would be forced to set \'p 
volunteer societies and sponsor baza: 
rummage sales and teas to raise mor-y 
in aid of their favorite cause — Bom: ¢ 
B missiles, nuclear-armed subs, and 9 
on. 

At present it’s the other way rou’ ". 
While society demands everything °[ 
the family and while there is always 
money for atom armies, there has ne\ 
been any money to spare for fam y 
life. 
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This Model 5400 is no bigger than a 
typewriter. But it stamps envelopes, in 
enominations from 1¢ up to $9.99 and 
‘hen seals and stacks them. A.nd gives 
)u room to grow! If you start sending 
ut lots of letters or occasional mailings, 
ou can get a separate, fully automatic 
nvelope feeder that attaches to the 5400 
gives you speed when you need it! 
The 5400 also provides postage for 
ircel post on special gummed tape. 
‘ith every meter stamp, it can print 
ur OWN postmark ad, if you want one. 
le meter is set by the postoffice for as 
uch postage as you want to buy. It 
otects postage from loss or damage. 


Pitney-Bowes 
* POSTAGE METERS 


Offices in all principal cities coast-to-coast. 








And accounts for postage on registers 
that show postage used and on hand. 

The 5400 handles envelopes as large 
as 9 by 12 inches. It’s easy to use. 
Postage denominations wanted are 
set by finger tip levers. The meter is 
light, easily removable. Change stamp 
dates by turning a dial. Liberal water 
supply for sealing a lot of envelopes or 
moistening tape. 

Call any Pitney-Bowes office for a 
demonstration in your own office. Or 
send coupon for free literature. 


FREE: Handy Postal Slide Guide with rates for 
all classes of mail. 





Here the Model 5400 postage meter 
machine is shown with the envelope 
feeder attached — stamps, seals and 
stacks up to 65 letters a minute. 
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PITNEY-BOWES OF CANADA, LTD. 
Dept. 1202, 909 Yonge St. 
Toronto 5, Ontario 


[] Send free Postal Guide (1) Send booklet 
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A moment of insight 


In the face of his sleeping son, a father sees a 
reflection of himself. He recaptures, in a moment 
of insight, the dreams that are part of a boy’s ever- 
widening world. He sees the promise of the years to come. 
Helping to make this promise a reality is the business 

of the Royal Trust. 
Every good father tries to provide the utmost for his 
children ...a university education, opportunities to travel, 


the means to get started in a business or profession, the 


pathway to a fuller, richer life. 


Many are the ways in which we may serve a family... 
arranging the purchase of a home, managing investments, 








conserving assets. The future may hold unexpected problems— 
the wise man selects a permanent, experienced Executor 
and Trustee. 

Such insight enriches the living years. You enjoy the 
deep satisfaction of knowing that your plans for the future 
will be carried out, with care and understanding. Those you 
love will receive the continuing guidance and assistance that 
best assure their comfort and security. 
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